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It°s Nash. it’s the Airflyte! 
First car with Cockpit 
a. 


Control! The Uniscope! 
Airplane-type seats! | 
Girder-built Unitized | 
Body-and-Frame! | 

% Uniflo-Jet Carburetion! 


Take one look at that bullet nose, that sweep of line— 

and you'll know why Nash has rocketed to the top of Yes—take all the ideas and opinions you ever had 
about an automobile, and put them to the challenge of 

a Nash Airflyte ride. Two great series for 1949, the Nash 


**600" and Nash Ambassador. 
. Built by a Great Company 


A Great Car.. 
Sold and Serviced by the 
Finest Dealer Organization in America. 





America’s automobile preferences. 
Here’s the room everybody's wanted for years ...amaz- 
ingly more head-room, leg-room, trunk-room . . . and 
seats so wide you can have twin beds at night! 

Here is the room and safety made possible only by the 
Nash Girder-built Unitized Body-and-Frame. 

Here, in Nash alone, Cockpit Control and the Uni- 
scope! The great sweep of a one-piece curved wind- 
shield, with all dials near eye-level. 

Here is the thrill of engines with Uniflo-Jet carbure- 


tion. Sweeping new power, and more than 25 miles a 
gallon for the Nash “600,” at average highway speed. 





Here is a ride that’s sheer magic, with every wheel 
pillowec on super-soft coil springs. And the comfort 
J 
Great Cars Since 1902 


only Nash can offer, with the famed Weather Eye Con- 
Nash Motors, Division Nash-Kelvinator Corporation, Detroit 


ditioned ‘Air System. 

















Alr Conditioning Equipment Utility Sets 












Unit Heaters 


Unit Heaters 





Heating and 
Cooling Colts 


ax. 
| 
i 
| - | Capillary Air Washers 
Let the wonderful June weather of Colorado remind you of 
the fresh, invigorating atmosphere that can be enjoyed in any 
business or building by installing American Blower Equipment 
oe " 


for heating, cooling, ventilating, air conditioning or air handling. 


AMERICAN BLOWER CORPORATION, DETROIT 32, MICH. * CANADIAN SIROCCO CO., LTD., WINDSOR, ONT. 


AMERICAN BLOWER 


Division of American Rapiator & Standard Sanitany corporation 
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AMERICAN-STANDARD * AMERICAN BLOWER * CHURCH SEATS * DETROIT LUBRICATOR * KEWANEE BOILER * ROSS HEATER * TONAWANDA IRON 














Model 814 


MORTON DOWNEY ENJOYS 


P| menicas 
( Drandest 
Kanter tamment 


Television has captured the heart of America. 


To get the most out of this grandest of all 
entertainment, insist on General Electric Day- 
light Television. You'll delight in its brighter 
picture! There's no need to sit in darkness. 
G-E Daylight Television, performance-engi- 
neered at Electronics Park, is extra bright, 
extra clear for extra enjoyment in pleasant, 
normally lighted rooms! 
direct-view tube. All active U. S. channels, 
Mahogany veneered cabinet. Model 814. 


General Electric Co., Electronics Park, Syracuse, N.Y. 


12! 5-inch 


neered at Electronics Park, 
world center of electronic 
progress and source of such 
great advancements as G-E 
Daylight Television and G-E 


wjot natural color tone. 





PERFORMANCE- 
ENGINEERED 


AT 
ELECTRONICS PARK 


You don’t have to be an ex- 
pert to be sure of the very 
finest engineering in the re- 
ceiver you buy. The initials 
G.E. assure you that your re- 
ceiver is performance-engi- 





FM-AM automatic radio-phonograph. Plays both type 





LETTERS 


The Magi Story 

A word of appre- 
ciation is due to 
NeEwsweEEK for its 
scholarly interpreta- 
tion of the Mystery 
of the Magi ( News- 
WEEK, Dec. 27, 
1948). Those of us 
who love the Bible 
value your Religion 
department for its impartial presentation of 
spiritual values. 








Christmas cover 


H. S. Ficke 
University of Dubuque 
Dubuque, Iowa 


> Congratulations on your splendid feature 
on the Wise Men . For a popular and 
abbreviated treatment of an intriguing sub- 
ject, it was a brilliant presentation. Its sub- 
stantial accuracy and relative thoroughness 
are indicative of detailed research. 
Rev. Haro_tp Watson, O.S.B. 
St. Benedict’s Abbey 
Atchison, Kans. 


> Congratulations . . . for a beautifully bal- 
anced article. On a subject where legend 
blends with fact, Newsweek admirably 
avoided any hint of cynicism. 
Rev. ALFRED J. BARRETT, S.J. 
Fordham University 
New York City 


© Congratulations on your Nativity-scene 
cover! Keep it up. 
Rev. JoseEpH ENGLISH 
New York City 


Who’s Third? 

In the Dec. 27 issue of your magazine, 
you refer to Philadelphia as the nation’s 
fourth city. Last week the president of this 
organization, Mr. Arthur C. Kaufmann, re- 
ceived a letter from Mr. B. O. Miller, presi- 
dent of the Los Angeles Chamber of Com- 
merce, extending the season’s greetings and 
stating that he had enjoyed the friendly 
rivalry between our two cities but that he 
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records with a G-E Electronic Reproducer for the 
finest record reproduction you ever heard! Enjoy 
radio and records in G-E natural color tone! 12” 
speaker. Mahogany veneered cabinet. Model 378. 
G-E Television from $325* to $2,100.* Installation, 


Mode! 378 service contract extra. G-E Radios from $19.95* to $499.50.* 
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still conceded Philadelphia to be the larger 
city. It is possible, however, that you may 
consider Detroit as the third largest . . . Since 
size is determined by population rather than 
area, Philadelphia is still third. I wonder, 
therefore, if you would be good enough to 
advise why it was referred to as the “fourth 
city”? 
CLEMENT V, CONOLE 
General Manager 
Chamber of Commerce 
Philadelphia 
Touché. The Census Bureau confirms that, 
by population, Philadelphia is still the third 
largest city. 


a hl ° 
‘Tote Dat Barge... 

Please don’t ever again let me see you use 
our expressive Southern word “tote” as you 


did in the caption of a picture in your Dec. 
97, 1948, issue. One doesn’t “tote” things in 





Keystone 


toting 


Webster says they’re 


wagons or perambulators but in his arms or 
in his hands. Never in my 72 years in the 
Deep South have I heard it otherwise. Nor 
is it used by educated adults who are careful 
of their diction... 
Hannerr M. Fux 
Amory, Miss. 


Webster's New International dictionary 
defines “tote”: “To carry or bear; to trans- 
port, as in a horse-drawn vehicle.” 


Readers Write 

Hats off to Special Projects Editor Harold 
Isaacs for his special report on the public- 
opinion polls (Newsweek, Nov. 29, 1948). 
It is the clearest. finest, keenest, and most 
interestingly written analysis I have seen. It 
will be required reading for the students in 
my Applied Psychology course. 

KENNETH A. MILLARD 
Macalester College 
St. Paul, Minn. 


> In reply to John Lardner’s analysis of the 
Cotton Bowl game (Newsweek, Dec. 27, 
1948), may he note the following: 

No team ever won the Southwest Con- 
ference on newspaper clippings. 

If Doak Walker’s 165 pounds is evidence 
of any banquet chicken, I'll dig up the necks 
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a supermagnet 
scoops up 
iron and steel 














PA 


~a mobile 
mounted crane 
ranges your plant 





PUT THE TWO TOGETHER. 





and you have a time and labor saving combination unrivaled for economy, versatility 
and profit. These mobile magnet units, ranging your yard, shop or mill, are the 


modern materials handling answer for 
iron and steel parts whether loose, 
bagged, boxed or bundled; scrap, turn- 
ings, castings, etc. They move them 
fast because Supermagnet’s body is 
highly permeable dynamo steel, its 
bottom plate is made of manganese, 
its coil is vacuum impregnated, its 
terminal box is watertight . . . features 
that assure the maximum in load per 
lift, in all-day lifting power, in tonnage, 
in life. Get your Supermagnet already 
mounted from the manufacturer or get 
a Supermagnet direct from C-H and 
mount it yourself. But get a Supermag- 
net! . .. CUTLER-HAMMER, Inc., 1416 
St. Paul Ave., Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin. 


_ i 







UPERMAG) 





4 
é - $ (At Left) Michigan Power 
ba 


Shovel Co. truck mounted 
crane and Supermagnet. 





(Above) Hydro-Crane Div. 
Bucyrus-Erie Co. mobile 
(Above) Bay City Shov- crane and Supermagnet. 
els., Inc., 10-ton crane 
and Supermagnet 





(Above) Silent Hoist 
and Crane Co. “Krane 
Kar” and Supermagnet. 


(At Left) Unit Crane and 
Shovel Co. crawler 
crane and Supermagnet. 








How much do you know about Asbestos? 













The Romans are said to 
have used shingles as 
early as 200 B.C. But it wasnt 
until 1905 that KéM developed 
America’s first shingles 
of asbestos-cement. 


Recently, fire raged through an 
Eastern turkey farm, killing 5000 birds 
in wood turkey houses. 7000 other 
turkeys were spared-thanks to houses 
built with Ke M “Century” Asbestos- . 
Cement Shingles on =~ 
sides and roof. 






Fire gutted this 2-car garage, 
destroyed the car inside. But the 
“Century” Asbestos Shingle roof, 
applied 25 years earlier, withstood 
the blaze and kept it from 
spreading to adjoining buildings. 


Suppose that blazing garage had been yours—perched right next 
to your home! 


What a relief it would be if both the garage and your home were 
sided and roofed with K&M “Century” Asbestos-Cement Shingles! 
Shingles that defy fire . . . as well as weather, termites, rodents, 
decay and maintenance costs! Shingles that —for all their utilitarian 
value—are truly beautiful... beautiful down through the years. 
“Century” Shingles can be applied with equal ease on new instal- 
lations or over existing siding. Surely here is 

the material you want for your home. Charm- 

ing yet practical ... and priced surprisingly 

ia ‘ Our literature gives cami ania ¢ 
tion. Send for it. \ 


Nature made hsbeslos ... 
Keasbey & Mattison has made it serve mankind 
since 1873 


KEASBEY & MATTISON 


COMPANY « AMBLER ¢e PENNSYLVANIA 
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LETTERS 





and eat ’em all. Better still, I'll send them 
to Lardner. 
Score: 21-13, S.M.U. 


W. M. GILker Jr. 
Dallas 


> Your weekly magazine is a revelation from 
cover to cover. It’s never wasted at our house 
but is mailed to friends wherever it will do 
the most good. Personally, I'd rather have 
one Newsweek than a daily newspaper. 
Eve.yn B. M. CHARLES 
San Gabriel, Calif. 


> Congratulations on your excellent coverage 
of Benny Goodman’s new orchestra in the 
Dec. 27 issue of Newsweek. Benny Good- 
man is modern music. 
Dan Biep 
Burlington, Iowa 


P youR NATIONAL AFFAIRS PIECE “IS 
AMERICA SAFE FOR SPIES?” (NEWSWEEK, 
Dec. 20, 1948) A GREAT JOB. CONGRATU- 
LATIONS. 
WILLIAM LOEB 
PRESIDENT 
UNION LEADER CORP. 
MANCHESTER, N. H. 


Clarification 
In your letters column of Dec. 27, 1948, 
you omitted what I consider the most rele- 
vant point in my telegram of protest over 
your statement that The Mobile Register 
failed to find space in one edition to record 
the outcome of a recent trial at Wetumpka, 
Ala., where a white man was convicted of 
raping a Negro woman. That point was: The 
true fact is that the conviction story was 
printed in the next day’s early edition to be 
sure we were blanketing all our circulation. 
Grorce M. Cox 
Executive Editor 
The Mobile Press Register 
Mobile, Ala. 
As Newsweek pointed out earlier, the con- 
fusion resulted from the fact that The Reg- 


ister label as “Final” its earliest edition as 
well as its other editions. 
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Blazers of the rratl 


Everyone who has ever flown has his 
eyes on Boeing’s great new Strato- 
cruiser as it moves up toward the com- 
mercial flight lines. 

The reason is easy to see. For the 
twin-deck Stratocruiser culminates 32 
years of trail blazing in aircraft de- 
sign and production. Into its building 
has gone all of Boeing’s vast wealth 
of knowledge, skill and experience. 

Among its predecessors was the 
Boeing Monomail, introdacing a de- 
sign formula that’s been followed ever 
since. From it evolved the Boeing 


247, America’s first three-mile-a- 
minute transport. Then came the 
ocean-spanning 314 Clippers, and the 
Boeing Stratoliner, first pressurized- 
cabin transport. 

In the military field, Boeing leader- 
ship has been just as pronounced. 
The early B-9 bomber established the 
modern trend in bombardment air- 
craft. From it developed Boeing’s 
great warrior team, the B-17 and B-29, 
the new B-50 Superfortress and the 
radical new 600-mile-an-hour B-47 
Stratojet. 


Boeing is building fleets of Stratocruisers for these forward-looking airlines: 
PAN AMERICAN WORLD AIRWAYS + SCANDINAVIAN AIRLINES SYSTEM + NORTHWEST AIRLINES 
AMERICAN OVERSEAS AIRLINES « UNITED AIRLINES e BRITISH OVERSEAS AIRWAYS CORPORATION 
For the Air Force, the B-50 Superfortress, B-47 Stratojet and C-97 Stratofreighter; for the Army, the L-15 Scout liaison plane. 





Now, the Stratocruiser inherits the 
design knowledge gained from de- 
velopment of the whole proud Boeing 
line. Already proved in exhaustive 
flight tests, this fastest, most power- 
ful, most comfortable of all com- 
mercial transports will soon go into 
service on the airlines of the world. 





A. Monomail F. B-9 Bomber 

B. 247 Transport G. B-17 Flying Fortress 
Cc. Stratoliner H. B-29 Superfortress 
D. 314 Clipper i. B-50 Superfortress 
E. Stratocruiser J. B-47 Stratojet 
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It’s as easy as that, so easy that we take running water for 
granted. It’s there...to be turned on or off as wanted! 
Yet behind this easy availability is a tremendous investment 
in pumping stations, purification plants, pipe lines and 
equipment keyed to dependability. 

Fairbanks-Morse, as an important supplier to our water 
utilities, makes dependability its watchword in designing 
and building pumps that help assure an unfailing supply 
of this important commodity. 


When it comes to pumps... 


DIESEL LOCOMOTIVES * DIESEL ENGINES * PUMPS - SCALES - MOTORS - STOKERS ‘ GENERATORS * RAILROAD MOTOR CARS and STANDPIPES * FARM EQUIPMENT * MAGNETOS 
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tor Your !ntormation 


ACROSS ALL OCEANS: The new year started at News- 
WEEK with a lot of coming and going by correspondents: 


Compton Pakenham, Tokyo bureau chief, has arrived in 
Shanghai for a look at the turbulent China scene. He dates 
his experience there to before the first world war when life 
was gracious and peaceful. The drinks were cheap and 
good at the Shanghai Club, which featured a bar so long 
that Noel Coward is said to have 
laid his cheek on it and claimed 
to have seen the earth’s curvature. 
Pakenham had gone to school in 
Shanghai and frequently visited it 
on diplomatic missions. He started 
a diary as a young officer on his 
way to France in 1914, little ex- 
pecting it would run for four years 
of fighting. That diary continues to this day and currently 
covers life in the turbulent city of Shanghai (see page 34). 





John Thompson, Berlin bureau chief, was set for a pretty 
drab Christmas when a flight of fortune dropped him on 
his native hearth in Montreal just in time to help his chil- 
dren hang up their stockings. Secretary of the Army Royall 
was touring the American zone in Germany and Deputy 
Chief of Staff J. Lawton Collins borrowed his plane to get 
home for the holidays. Thompson hitched a ride, had a 
very Merry Christmas and New Year’s Day, and when last 
we saw him, was on his way to Washington for a return 
trip aboard General Clay’s plane. It seems that the general 
had lent his ship to Secretary Royall so he could get home. 


Kenneth Crawford, assistant Washington bureau chief, has 
just returned from Puerto Rico where he attended the inau- 
guration of its first elected governor, Luis Mufioz Marin. 
Crawford was invited by Mufioz in token of a friendship of 
many years. He reports: “Washington friends have long 
recognized Mufioz as a brilliant political leader. The dem- 
onstration at San Juan was heartening proof that his own 
people fully share this estimate of him. Puerto Rico’s future 
appears as bright as its sunshine.” 


Loren Carroll, Paris bureau chief, in the meantime has 
been finding out about this country. Back home after four 
years abroad for conferences with his Foreign Affairs asso- 
ciates and a Nassau vacation, Carroll has had to make a 
series of adjustments. For instance, he’s slowly learning to 
accept a cigarette when offered one. But he still isn’t used 
to the fact that one can duck into a shop and buy as many 
packs as desired. On the other hand, Carroll has been 
doing extremely well about sticking to English. Before 
leaving France, he was sternly warned of the ostracism 
awaiting anyone in American circles who starts speaking 
French in mid-sentence, a common practice in bilingual 
Paris. We're watching him closely. 


THE COVER: The appointment of 
Dean Acheson to succeed George C. 
Marshall as Secretary of State mo- 
mentarily stunned the country. The 
first reaction of persons who favor 
continuance of America’s tough 
policy toward Russia amounted al- 
" « <@& most to shock because many had 

identified Acheson with the “soft- 
policy” group in Washington during the war. But first 
impressions are not always correct, as can be observed in 
the National Affairs report on page 16 (photo by Acme). 
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Never Underestimate the Power of a Woman! 
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Here’s what powers Jot 
month after month, it attracts the world’s largest audited c 





What's Behind Teday’s News and 
What's te Be Expected Tomerrow 


Capital Straws 

Truman’s inaugural message will deal 
almost entirely with foreign policy. Its 
tone and content will be decided this 
week during White House consultations 
with Dean Acheson .. . Incidentally, 
Acheson will spend more time in Wash- 
ington than either Byrnes or Marshall did 
. . . Dr. Isaiah Bowman, recently re- 
tired president of Johns Hopkins, and 
Keen Johnson, former governor of Ken- 
tucky, both have been recommended for 
the vacancy on the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission . . . Southern members of Con- 
gress will fight the Administration bill 
for Federal aid to education if it denies 
assistance to schools where segregation 
is practiced . . . Sen. Hubert Humphrey 
of Minnesota, young member of the 
Democratic tiberal bloc in Congress, is 
taking over the national chairmanship 
of Americans for Democratic Action from 
Leon Henderson, former OPA chief. 


State Department Overhaul 

The State Department at last is in for 
a thoroughgoing overhauling. Budget 
Director James E. Webb, a man with a 
passion for efficient management, was 
selected by Truman as Under Secretary 
especially to do this job. And Webb 
agreed to accept the post only on condi- 
tion that he have a free hand in reorgan- 
izing the clutter of overlapping offices 
and inefficient personnel, The Hoover 
commission’s report on streamlining the 
department will now take on added sig- 
nificance, as Acheson is a member of the 
commission and agrees fundamentally 
with its recommendations, 


National Notes 

It may not be admitted, but a new 
move is on to increase the “take-home” 
income of members of Congress. How to 
do it hasn’t been settled. The most likely 
method is to have Congress increase the 
$2,500 expense allowance to $5,000 or 
$7,500 . . . Senate GOP leaders had to 
use plenty of pressure to persuade Sena- 
tor Brewster to step aside so his freshman 
colleague, Mrs. Margaret Chase Smith, 
could be named to the important minority 
policy committee. The action was taken 
as a GOP bid for women’s votes in 1950 
. . » George Meredith, staff director for 
the Senate Small Business Committee, 
has strong backing for appointment to the 
Republican vacancy on the Federal Trade 
Commission . .. More married than single 
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women now are working in the U. S. This 
is largely the result of the war boom in 
marriages, plus the current high cost of 
living . . . Look for David L. Bazelon, 
youthful Assistant Attorney General in 
charge of alien property, to get an Illinois 
Federal judgeship soon. 


Eeonomy vs. Taxes 

By chance, the Hoover commission is 
about to find itself in the middle of a 
first-rate political controversy, It will 
center around Truman’s request for 
$4,000,000,000 in new taxes, The com- 
mission is preparing a report which says 
that nearly that amount could be saved 
annually if the government were reorgan- 
ized according to its recommendations. 
The Republican and Democratic con- 
servatives intend to cite the Hoover re- 
port in their fight on the Truman tax 
plans, 


Trivia 

As a follow-up to his two recent en- 
counters with newspapermen, Senator 
McKellar, who’s almost 80, has received 
several kidding invitations from sports 
organizations to address their meetings. 
One boxing association offered him “ade- 
quate sparring partners” . . . Dewey’s 
name is on the list for a special invita- 
tion to the Truman inauguration. The 
Inaugural Committee, however, doesn’t 
expect him to accept . . . Senate wives 
are puzzled over who’s to become presi- 
dent of their Ladies Luncheon Club. The 
job traditionally goes to the Vice Presi- 
dent’s wife or, failing that, to the wife of 
the Senate President pro tem. But Bark- 
ley is a widower and McKellar a bachelor. 
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Trends Abroad 

Catholic Church officials in America 
predict that the Communists will follow 
up the arrest of Hungarian Cardinal 
Mindszenty with a strong move against 
the Catholics in Czechoslovakia, probably 
within a few weeks. Meanwhile, reports 
indicate that Red persecution of the 
church and the clergy is going to ex- 
tremes in Rumania Middle East 
observers expect Russia to create a new 
Iranian crisis in Azerbaijan in the near 
future. The Soviet radio and press have 
been needling the area lately. Also, such 
a move would fit the general Kremlin 
program of shifting world attention 
around by stirring unrest in scattered 
areas . The British Food Ministry 
plans to make ersatz egg white from cod- 
fish and haddock under a new process 
said to be an improvement on the Ger- 


man method, The output will go to res- 
taurants and bakers and later may be 
sold to housewives, 


Red Snooping 

Snooping in the Russian zone of Ger- 
many is being stepped up and stream- 
lined. In Dresden special mailboxes for 
informers’ letters are being set up, and the 
populace is asked to drop in information 
about “saboteurs or enemies of the Two 
Year Plan.” The boxes, painted white to 
distinguish them from ordinary mailboxes, 
are emptied by police, not postmen. 


Soviet Problem in Austria 

The new negotiations for an Austrian 
peace settlement will confront the Rus- 
sians with an embarrassing dilemma. If 
they support Yugoslav claims for Carin- 
thia and for reparations from Austria, as 
in the past, they will run the risk of 
strengthening Marshal Tito’s position. 
Also, they still may not get the kind of 
Austrian deal they want, because the 
U.S. and other Western Allies probably 
won't agree to the Yugoslav demands. 
But if the Soviets don’t support the Yugo- 
slav claims, they will risk making a martyr 
of Tito in the eyes of his own people. 
Still worse, in this case the Western Pow- 
ers will stand a good chance of getting 
the kind of Austrian treaty they've been 
trying for since 1945, 


Tito’s Answer 

It now can be revealed that about the 
time of Tito’s split from the Comintorm, 
Stalin asked him to subordinate the Yugo- 
slav military forces to Soviet control. 
Western diplomats at Belgrade recently 
unearthed reports of this secret exchange, 
including the Kremlin request that Tito 


put all mechanized equipment in a 
common pool for Eastern European 


armies and that Yugoslav infantry be 
included in the “international proletariat 
army.” Tito rejected the proposal on the 
ground that it would deprive him of in- 
dependence of action and personal 
prestige at home, 


Bevin’s Far East Plan 

British Foreign Secretary Bevin has 
proposed a “Far East Anti-Cominform 
Conference” to the U.S, and the domin- 
ions as a result of a Cabinet survey of the 
situation in China and Southeast Asia. 
This survey indicated that liaison be- 
tween Chinese and Southeast Asia Com- 
munist parties surely would tighten, The 
result would be increased agitation 
against export of raw materials needed 
for the Marshall plan. Then, Chinese 
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Communist rule would go through three 
phases: first, complete dislocation of in- 
ternal and external trade; second, recog- 
nition that foreign trade is desirable; 
third, reaction against this followed by 
expropriation and nationalization of for- 
eign investments, One main object of 
Bevin’s proposed conference would be to 
take advantage of the second period, 
when the Communists are anxious to 
trade abroad. The conferees also would 
consider how to resist Communist threats 
to their common interests and how to 
help restore order in Southeast Asia. 


Turkey’s Middle East Role 

‘ Turkey’s presence on the United Na- 
tions Conciliation Commission for Pales- 
tine indicates a good chance for a work- 
ing settlement of the Arab-Jewish dis- 
pute. Ankara repeatedly has said Turkey 
wouldn’t become involved unless specifi- 
cally invited by the UN and unless both 
parties appeared ready to make a deal. 
More important, Turkey, as a predom- 
inantly Moslem nation, will be able to 
save face for the Arabs—a necessary out- 
come if the Arab regimes are not to 
collapse and open the way for Communist 
leadership to emerge in the Arab world. 
The reason for Turkey’s caution in enter- 
ing the Palestine situation was fear of 
losing prestige throughout the whole Mid- 
dle East area if it couldn’t bring about a 
satisfactory settlement. 


Foreign Notes 

The French are suffering an average 
of about 400 casualties a day in the un- 
declared war in Indo-China . . . Anti- 
Communist refugees from Hungary now 
are taking advantage of the Tito-Comin- 
form dispute by escaping to Italy through 
Yugoslavia instead of by way of Austria 
as formerly. In this way they avoid the 
risk of being picked up by Soviet oc- 
cupation forces in Austria . . . George 
Bernard Shaw is completing a play about 
“the world after the atom bomb.” It’s 
titled “Far Fetched Fables” . . . One 
place in the world without a housing 
shortage: Dawson City in the Yukon, It 
has 800 inhabitants and enough housing 
for 10,000, 
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The New Taxes 

Don’t look for final action on the Presi- 
dent’s tax proposals until late May or 
June. As usual, the controlling factor in 
passage of the bill will be the Senate 
Finance Committee. Chairman George of 
Georgia is against passing any kind of tax 
bill until action on the new budget is far 
enough along to give a clear idea of what 
the final figures will be. He hopes that 
Congress will be able to balance the budg- 
et by whittling Truman’s requests and 
that it will be unnecessary to raise the 
proposed $4,000,000,000 of new revenue. 
George made sure he’d have his own way 
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by laying down the law to the Demo- 
cratic steering committee: He wanted his 
finance committee left undisturbed. The 
result is that eleven of the thirteen mem- 
bers are Republicans or conservative 
Democrats and generally agree on tax 
matters. 


Crop Insurance 

Federal crop insurance, now on an ex- 
perimental basis after its first disastrous 
trial for cotton and wheat farmers, may 
again be expanded by the 81st Congress. 
Agriculture Department officials, who are 
expected to recommend its expansion 
again, feel that they have now worked 
some if not all of the money-losing bugs 
out of the program. They blame the origi- 
nal failure of the plan on lack of data for 
computing premiums and the fact that a 
majority of farmers who bought policies 
were operating marginal lands where the 
percentage of crop failures is far higher 
than the average. 


Business Footnotes 

Despite AFL President Green’s cool 
response to CIO President Murray’s invi- 
tation to join in a common labor lobby, 
the AFL and CIO nevertheless will col- 
laborate closely on legislative matters in 
the 8ist Congress . . . The Administra- 
tion is drafting a program for hiking the 
nation’s electric-energy output about 40% 
during the next few years, at an estimated 
over-all cost of about $6,000,000,000. 
More than half of the new potential 
would be developed by private or munici- 
pally owned utilities, the rest through 
public-power developments . . . Insurance 
companies may be investigated by a new 
Congressional committee. A _ resolution 
calling for a committee inquiry is being 
prepared by Representative Celler of 
New York. 
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Movie Notes 

Bing Crosby will appear in a film based 
on Stephen Vincent Benét’s short story 
“Famous,” a yarn about a popular music 
composer . . . Darryl Zanuck will follow 
up “Gentleman’s Agreement,” his contro- 
versial—and highly profitable—film about 
anti-Semitism, with a picture on the 
social problems of Negroes. He’s paid 
$87,500 for Lester Samuels’s “No Way 
Out,” a story about a Negro doctor. . . 
Lena Horne’s two song numbers won't 
appear in M-G-M’s “Words and Music” 
on the screens in Memphis. It’s the third 
time the Negro songstress has been cut by 
Memphis censors . . . Insiders believe 
Laurence Olivier’s performance in “Ham- 
let” has won him the Academy Award .. . 
“The Fallen Idol,” an Alexander Korda 
production soon to be released in the 
U.S., was named the best British movie 
of 1948 by a panel of London critics, 
who passed over Olivier’s “Hamlet.” The 
film features a 9-year-old actor, Bobby 


Henrey . . . At least five Hollywood pro- 
ducers plan to make a film based on the 
life of Christ. 


Radio Lines 

To repair the damage done to its one- 
time Sunday-night powerhouse comedy 
bloc, NBC is trying to lure Dennis Day and 
Fibber McGee and Molly onto the Sun- 
day schedule. It’s part of NBC’s efforts to 
pour it on Jack Benny and Amos ’n’ 
Andy for moving over to CBS . . . Both 
NBC and CBS are throwing the check- 
book at Bing Crosby in an effort to get 
him away from ABC. To land him, NBC 
would forget its policy against recorded 
shows . .. Dwight Weist, former M.C. of 
We, The People, now heads his own tele- 
vision producing company . . . California 
real-estate agents are adding the line 
“perfect for television” (when it applies) 
in their for-sale ads. It’s one of the first 
things home buyers ask about. 


The New Baedeker 

The ubiquitous red-coated Baedeker 
guidebooks will start rolling off the 
presses again this spring after a nine-year 
lapse. However, the new Baedekers no 
longer will carry the familiar Leipzig im- 
print. The firm’s Leipzig headquarters 
was destroyed in the war and attempts to 
rebuild the organization in the Russian- 
occupied city have failed. Karl Baedeker, 
fifth-generation head of the publishing 
dynasty, now is setting up shop in a 
Hamburg suburb in the Western zone. 
He promises a “new look” for his product, 
inside and out, to please today’s less for- 
mal tourists. His comment: “The sight- 
seeing fiend, who used to march from the 
station to the market place and on to the 
museum, like a pilgrim fulfilling his vow, 
is a thing of the past.” 


Miscellany 

General de Gaulle is working on a 
three-volume set of memoirs in his coun- 
try retreat north of Paris . . . Ambassador 
Films is producing in Salzburg a series of 
film shorts featuring performances of 
standard classics by the Vienna Philhar- 
monic. The camera shots are closely tied 
in with the musical score, with trick ef- 
fects used to highlight solo instruments. 
Some of the completed films soon may ap- 
pear on television and in educational in- 
stitutions . . . Owen Lattimore, director 
of the Johns Hopkins international-rela- 
tions school, is the author of a book called 
“The Situation in Asia,” due in April. 
A resident of China for 27 years, he was 
political adviser to Chiang Kai-shek in 
1941 and wartime OWI director in the 
Pacific . . . Political scientist Max Ascoli, 
Italian anti-Fascist refugee, is starting a 
new fortnightly magazine to be called 
The Reporter. It’s set fcr spring publica- 
tion. First conceived as an American ver- 
sion of The London Economist, it now is 
designed for more popular appeal. 
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The piano’s out of tune. So we’ll chop 
it up. Then we’ll get atin horn instead. 

Sure, these men are crazy. 

But they’re using the same kind 
of thinking a lot of people have been 
using on the American economic 
system lately. 

Our American way isn’t perfect. 
We still have our ups and downs of 
prices and jobs. We’ll have to change 
that. But even so, our system works 
a lot better than the second-rate 
substitutes being peddled by some 
countries we could mention. 

It works better because of a few 
simple things. We are more inventive, 
and we know how to use machine 
power to produce more goods at 
lower cost. We have more skilled 
workers than any other country. We 
believe in collective bargaining and 
enjoy its benefits. And we Americans 
save—and our savings go into new 
tools, new plants, new and better 
machines. 


Because of this, we produce more 
every working hour . . . and can buy 
more goods with an hour’s work 


than any other people in the world. 

We can make the system work 
even better, too: by all of us working 
together to turn out more for every 
hour we work—through better ma- 
chines and methods, more power, 
greater skills, and by sharing the 
benefits through higher wages, lower 
prices, shorter hours. 

It’s a good system. It can be made 
better. And even now it beats any- 
thing that any other country in the 
world has to offer. 

So—let’s tune it up, not chop it 
down. 


Want to help? Mail this! 


I want to help. 

I know that higher wages, lower prices, 
shorter hours and larger earnings can 
all result from producing more goods 
for every hour all of us work. 

Therefore, I will ask myself how I can 
work more effectively every hour I am 
on the job, whether I am an employee, 
an employer, a professional man or a 
farmer. 

I will encourage those things which 
help us produce more and add to every- 
one’s prosperity—things like greater 
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use of mechanical power, better ma- 
chines, better distribution and better 
collective bargaining. 

I will boost the good things in our 
set-up, and help to get rid of the bad. 

I will try to learn all I can about why 
it is that Americans have more of the 
good things of life. 

Please send me your free booklet, ‘“The 
Miracle of America,’ which explains 
clearly and simply, how a still better 
living can be had for all, if we all work 
together. 


Republic Steel Corporation, 
| Republic Building, | 
Cleveland 1, Ohio. 
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Washington Trends 


FROM THE NEWSWEEK BUREAU 





> Most of Truman’s legislative program will be accepted by 
Congress but only after some lively fighting. 

Every important measure will be opposed by a substantial 
minority, composed of Republicans and a bloc of maverick 
Democrats. Some will be beaten. 

This won’t be as docile a Congress as Roosevelt had in 1933- 
34 nor yet as obstreperous a Congress as Truman had in 
1947-48. It will be more nearly comparable with the Roose- 
velt Congress of 1937-38. 

There won't be any honeymoon this time. Dean Acheson’s ap- 
pointment and some points in Truman’s domestic program will 
get the session off to a controversial start even before the 
Truman-Barkley inaugural. 


> Bipartisanship in foreign policy may not stand the strain 
placed upon it by the Democratic “packing” of the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee and by Truman’s failure to con- 
sult Congressional leaders about the Acheson nomination. 
Truman will stick to a strong policy in his dealings with Rus- 
sia. There will be no reversion to wartime and immediate 
postwar appeasement. However, there may be a change in 
tactics. 

Republicans will continue to support this policy. But they 
will gradually become more critical and on some fringe issues 
they will probably move into the opposition. 

Far Eastern policy may precipitate the first head-on collision 
in the foreign field. Republican leaders are more inclined to 


support Chiang or his successors than is the Democratic 
Administration. 


> Confirmation of the Acheson nomination by a sizable mar- 
gin is indicated. The Barkley-Lucas leadership harbors no 
doubt about this. 


But there will be a fight. The opposition will have enough 
strength to stage a full-dress debate. 


> Truman’s $41,900,000,000 budget ($45,000,000,000 if .ax 
refunds and $1,000,000,000 for arming Western Europe are 
included) will be attacked as excessive by Republicans and 
Democrats of the Byrd school. 


Substantial majorities in both branches will support the Presi- 
dent’s spending plans, however. Leaders see no way of cut- 
ting it materially unless military appropriations are reduced. 
Most doubtful big item in the budget is $600,000,000 for the 
first year of Universal Military Training. This Congress may 
reject UMT as did the 80th. 


> The rest of Truman’s 1949-50 military budget—$13,700,- 
000,000—probably will command strong Congressional sup- 
port. Congress is on notice that Truman will demand still 
more for 1950-51. 

Shift of defense emphasis from Army ground and naval sur- 
face strength to air strength will please majorities in the Con- 
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gressional defense committees and strengthen the case for 
heavy outlays. 


More than half the proposed defense expenditures will be de- 
voted to air power—or 17 cents out of every tax dollar. The 
Navy will cut back surface building programs and spend up 
to 60% of its appropriations for air. 


> The President’s tax recommendations will provoke one of 
the bitterest fights of the session. 


Truman will stick to his demand for $4,000,000,000 of new 
revenue, even though his budget predicts a deficit of only 
$873,000,000 on the basis of present tax rates. This discrep- 
ancy will be made the basis for an attack on his whole tax 
program. 

Administration spokesmen in Congress will defend the big 
tax-increase figure on the ground that new revenue is neces- 
sary not only to cope with the prospective deficit but to retire 
national debt and arm Western Europe. 


> Congressional leaders are impressed by the Administration’s 
change of front on the economic outlook. It is the first time 
Truman has acknowledged that recession or depression can de- 
velop despite continued inflationary pressure in some areas. 


Truman’s insistence that recession can be avoided by proper 
meshing of industrial and governmental management will be 
followed up by the Joint Congressional Economic Committee. 
It will try to formulate a detailed anti-depression program. 
The President’s economic advisers count on three measures to 
keep the national economy on an even course: (1) careful 
wage-price adjustments by business management and organ- 
ized labor, (2) an expanded government social-security pro- 
gram, and (3) careful planning of a stand-by public-works and 
social-welfare pump-priming program. 


> Two detailed recommendations in this field will run into 
trouble in Congress. One is the 75-cent minimum wage and 
another the proposal to increase social-security payroll taxes 
more than benefits. 

Strong opposition to a straight 75-cent minimum-wage law al- 
ready is developing. Southern legislators want to scale down 
the minimum for the benefit of employers in low cost-of-living 
areas. 

A Truman proposal to hold down additional veterans’ benefits 
and treat former servicemen and their dependents as part of 
the whole social-security problem also will be attacked in 
Congress. 


> Democratic managers of the Senate hope to delay action on 
a flood of resolutions proposing to change the rules to make 
filibusters next to impossible. 


These resolutions would limit debate on any bill or motion to 
one hour for each speaker by a majority vote or a two-thirds 
vote. A motion to limit would be in order at any time. 


The last Senate filibuster may well be a filibuster against any 
anti-filibuster resolution the Senate takes up. Barkley wants 
to get part of Truman’s program through before inviting the 
inevitable talk marathon. 
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You profit from 


The next load of coal you buy may 
be cleaner and more uniform than 
your next peck of potatoes. 


This is made possible by equipment 
like those Hewitt-Robins Eliptex 
Dewaterizers shown above. They are 
part of the completely mechanical 
coal-handling and processing plant 
of the Leckie Smokeless Coal Com- 
pany at Anjean, W. Va. 


Modern mine operators know that 
slate, bone, and other impurities 
simply have no place in coal. To 
help develop the most advanced coal- 
handling and preparation plant in 
the country, Leckie called in Hewitt- 
Robins engineers. 


Starting in the mine, the coal is now 
carried on Hewitt-Robins conveyors 
to the surface and into the tipple— 
a processing plant where the big 
clean-up in coal takes place. 


In the tipple, the coal is carried on 
an H-R belt conveyor at the rate of 


420 feet per minute to an H-R screen 
which separates the smaller coal, 
14%” in size on down. These smaller 
particles or “fines’”” move on another 
H-R belt conveyor to waiting coal 
cars to be shipped to industrial users. 


Larger coal then passes through a 
mechanized washer for a thorough 
cleaning, after which it moves over 
a battery of Hewitt-Robins Eliptex 
Dewaterizers which remove virtu- 
ally all the moisture. 


All handling is mechanical and con- 
tinuous. The production rate at this one 
tipple is 2,500 tons a day! 


Such modern equipment brings you 
cleaner, dryer, better-burning coal, 
costing no more than ordinary coal. 


But production economies don’t stop 
here. Smaller coal particles, taken 
out in the washing, are recovered 
from the watery sludge by another 
H-R Dewaterizer. Thousands of tons 
of valuable fines are saved each 
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this big clean-up in coal 


year through this additional processing. 


Development of such modern coal- 
handling systems is almost an every- 
day job for Hewitt-Robins Incor- 
porated. You see, Hewitt-Robins is 
the only firm that takes complete 
responsibility for engineering, manu- 
facturing, and installation of belt 
conveyors and materials-handling 
systems. 


So whatever your problem, whether 
it’s conveyor belt, or machinery, or 
complete materials-handling systems 
—consult Hewitt-Robins. 
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Hewitt Rubber Division, Buffalo 5, N. Y. e Hewitt Restfoam Division, Buffalo 5, N. Y. @: Robins Conveyors Division, Passaic, N.J. e Robins Engineers Division, New York 7, N.Y. 
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... the human ingredient 


... in the unbeatable combination 


A railroad never sleeps. Somewhere, each minute of every day and night — in 
the cabs of locomotives, in the aisles of passenger coaches, and in the familiar red 
cabooses — railroad men move endless trainloads of humans and hundreds of thou- 
sands of commodities for human needs. 

But behind the scenes, the hands and minds of thousands of other men labor 
constantly to insure that those trains will move swiftly . . . and safely. In round- 
houses and shops, at the boards of traffic control systems, over busy desks, in the 
yards and out on the main and branch lines, more railroad men keep vigilant, faith- 
ful watch over the countless functions which make up modern railroading. 

On the Norfolk and Western, these experienced men represent the human in- 
gredient in the priceless combination which makes possible the Norfolk and West- 
ern’s famous Precision Transportation. They work with the most modern and 
efficient equipment . . . with operating methods proven by many years of exper- 
ience. This is the team ... the unbeatable combination that builds dependable 

These men are tightening a cylinder head and piston rod packing 


railway service. 
gland on a modern locomotive. Their work is typical of the 


constant vigil maintained “from the roadbed up” on the Norfolk we A % L we A Y 

and Western. This advertisement is the second in a series 

portraying the role of the human ingredient in the Norfolk 

and Western's unbeatable combination. PRECISION TRANSPORTATION 
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A Stunner From Harry Truman 


Had Harry S. Truman planned to 
shock the new 81st Congress into silence 
during its first week in Washington, he 
could have chosen no better instrument 
than his nomination of Dean Acheson for 
Secretary of State. Not since President 
Roosevelt elevated Hugo Black to the 
Supreme Court in 1937 had the capital 
experienced anything to match it. 

The week started mildly enough. After 
marking time for two days while Con- 
gress completed its initial organization, 
Mr. Truman, on Wednesday Jan. 5, rode 
up to Capitol Hill and delivered his State 
of the Union message, a tract that sur- 
prised no one (see page 17). On Thurs- 
day he confined himself to executive 
routine, breaking the monotony only long 
enough to be photographed accepting a 
No. 1 inaugural tag for the White House 
limousine for inaugural week. 

Spreading the Word: Friday morn- 
ing Harry Truman let ’em have it. Up 
early, he hustled from his temporary 
quarters in Blair House over to the Exec- 
utive Offices across Pennsylvania Avenue. 
At 9 a.m. the White House switchboard 
notified the Capitol switchboard that the 
President wished to speak to Speaker 
Sam Rayburn, Chairman Sol Bloom of the 
House Foreign Affairs Committee, Rep. 
Charles Eaton, ranking Republican on the 
committee, Chairman Tom Connally of 
the Senate Foreign Relations Committee, 
and Sen. Arthur Vandenberg, ranking Re- 
publican, in whatever order the operators 
could locate them. 

What the octogenarian Eaton heard 
was typical. Inquiring about the congress- 
man’s health and wishing him a happy 
New Year, the President said: “Mr. Eaton, 
I want to tell you that I’m appointing 
Dean Acheson Secretary of State. I 
thought you'd like to know it before you 
read it in the newspapers.” By 10:30 Mr. 
Truman had completed his calls to all 
except Senator Vandenberg, who was in 
New York City where his wife was in a 
hospital (the President relayed his mes- 
sage through the senator’s son Arthur Jr.). 

At 11, Mr. Truman admitted the press 
for his weekly conference. Like the news- 
men, he had read in the morning news- 
papers that an erstwhile Truman cam- 
paign speech writer John Franklin Carter 
(pen name: Jay Franklin) had prepared 
an article for Life magazine picturing the 
President as anxious to appease the Soviet 


Union. Deep in his boots, the President 
knew that his own Kansas City speech 
depicting a Kremlin split on United States 
policy (Newsweek, Jan. 10), coupled 
with the Life article, had _ scarcely 
smoothed the way for the disclosure he 
was about to make: the nomination of 
Acheson, who as Under Secretary of 
State in the mid-40s had favored a “soft” 
policy toward the Soviet Union, although 
shifting his position later as the policy 
stiffened. 

Briskly, Mr. Truman announced the 
resignations of George C. Marshall as 
Secretary of State (reason: ill health— 
Marshall had a kidney removed four 
weeks earlier) and Robert A. Lovett as 
Wnder Secretary, effective Jan. 20. With- 
out pausing, the President announced the 
nomination of Acheson and, for Under 
Secretary, James E. Webb, 42-year-old 





North Carolinian who as Director of the 
Budget* had impressed Mr. Truman with 
his administrative abilities. , 

The @ and A: Then the President 
braced himself for the flood of questions 
which he expected to pour from the 
newsmen: 

“Does Secretary Marshall's resignation 
presage any change in U. S. foreign policy 
as indicated in an article by Jay Franklin 
in Life?” popped a newsman. 

Mr. Truman’s voice slowed for em- 
phasis. No, it did not. And that article, 
he added, was absolutely without founda- 
tion in fact in nearly every instance and 
every paragraph. 

“Did you have a close association with 
Mr. Franklin?” 

Franklin, replied the President, had 
helped on his speeches during the cam- 
paign, but he had never held a private 
conference with him (as claimed by 
Franklin) in his life. 

The press conference adjourned with- 





*Mr. Truman’s choice to succeed Webb as budget 
director: Frank Pace Jr., 36-year-old Arkansas lawyer 
who had been Webb’s assistant. 


Acheson and Webb: A brisk announcement stunned Washington 
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out a single direct question about the 
Acheson nomination. But Congress would 
take care of that. Within a few minutes 
all Washington was abuzz. On Capitol 
Hill the switchboard was swamped as 
members phoned each other in frank 
astonishment. 

Did the Acheson nomination mean a 
shift in policy? 

How about Acheson’s well-known spon- 
sorship of the Hiss brothers, Donald and 
Alger, the former an Acheson law firm 
associate, the latter now under indict- 
ment for perjury in connection with 1938 
Soviet espionage activities in the State 
Department? 

How about Acheson’s identification 
‘with the abandoned “soft” policy? 

Republicans, particularly, were unsure. 
Among the Democrats, Senator Connally 
recovered first, Having issued a state- 
ment regretting Marshall's resignation, he 
finally managed to issue one praising 
the Acheson nomination, 

Friendly Nods: The first Republican 
to sound a friendly note toward the 
choice was Herbert Hoover, In Washing- 
ton to attend a meeting of his committee 
on governmental reorganization, Hoover 
was closeted with committee members, 
among them Acheson himself, when the 
news broke. He acclaimed Acheson’s “out- 
standing ability.” 

Next day, Saturday, Jan. 8, chance 
threw Acheson and another GOP leader 
together. In New Haven, Conn., the Fel- 
lows (trustees) of the Yale Corporation 
gathered. Among the guardians of Yale’s 
heritage: Robert A. Taft, chairman of 
the Senate’s GOP policy committee, and 
Dean Acheson. Interviewed, Taft an- 
nounced it would be his pleasure to vote 
for Senate confirmation of the Acheson 
nomination. 

But the air had not cleared completely: 
The man most Republicans had been wait- 
ing to hear from was Senator Vandenberg. 
On Wednesday Vandenberg had de- 
nounced the Democrats as endangering 
the bipartisan foreign policy by reducing 
the minority membership on the Foreign 
Relations Committee to five of a total of 
thirteen as compared with the six the Re- 
publicans had permitted. On Saturday 
Vandenberg finally gave his views on the 
Acheson appointment. He termed Ache- 
son a “distinguished American” but added 
that it would be the duty of the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee to make a 
full exploration of his views “on the pend- 
ing critical issues of our foreign policy.” 

By this week, it was evident that 
Acheson would probably be confirmed by 
the Senate but not until the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee had given the ex-Under 
Secretary of State the examination which 
Congress now reserves for Johnnies-come- 
lately on the Soviet question. Obviously, 
what interested members most was not 
what Acheson once believed but what he 
now believes and how firmly he believes it. 
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Mr. Secretary 


In sixteen years in and out of the gov- 
ernment, Dean Acheson—a tall, 55-year- 
old, well-groomed, corporation lawyer 
with a British guards-style mustache— 
earned the title of Washington’s “No. 1 
No. 2 man.” Polished in manner, suave 
in speech (a broad-A blend of Groton, 
Yale, and Harvard Law, the three schools 
he attended), he had long since learned 
to treat any No. 1 man above him much 
as he would.a legal client and argue his 
client’s case accordingly. 

At the White House last week there 
was not as much mystery behind the 
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Marshall: His health was the factor 


Acheson nomination as Congress thought. 
The reason: Harry S. Truman, emulating 
his predecessor Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
had decided to become his own Secre- 
tary of State. White House intimates 
knew what Congress had yet to learn: 
In his several conversations with Acheson 
starting shortly before Christmas, Mr. 
Truman had made it clear that he would 
formulate foreign policy; Acheson would 
execute it. 

Mr. Truman’s first choice for his agent- 
adviser in the State Department had 
been Chief Justice Fred M. Vinson, a 
man long experienced in Congress and 
later in the Executive Department in 
carrying out the policies of others. But 
Vinson had made it clear that nothing 
short of a draft would cause him to for- 
sake his court post. 

Measuring Up: The President turned 
to Acheson, who had visited the White 
House frequently in the past month with 
his plan for reorganization of the State 
Department which the Hoover commis- 
sion will submit. By experience (Under 





Secretary of the Treasury, 1933, Assistant 
Secretary of State, 1941-45, Under Secre- 
tary, 1945-47) and background (widely 
traveled son of a British-born father and 
a Canadian mother), Acheson came 
closest to meeting the qualifications for 
Secretary of any loyal Truman follower 
save possibly W. Averell Harriman, who 
could not be spared from his job as roving 
ambassador for the ECA. 

By New Year's, with Marshall's health 
in complete doubt, it was evident that 
the decision on Acheson had been made. 
At a New Year's Eve party given by Mrs. 
Dwight F. Davis, Washington social 
figure, two men were conspicuous in their 
toasts at midnight—Justice Felix Frank- 
furter and his old-time protégé and law 
student Dean Acheson. They embraced 
and stood hand in hand as the magic 
hour passed. 

Frankfurter had been Acheson’s spon- 
sor since Harvard days. In 1919, at 
Frankfurter’s suggestion, Acheson had 
become secretary to the late Justice 
Louis D. Brandeis. The friendship be- 
tween Frankfurter and Acheson had 
been undiminished down through the 
years. Their homes are near each other 
in Georgetown. The Frankfurter influence 
was demonstrated when Acheson first 
sought private practice. His goal had 
been to become counsel to the American 
Federation of Labor. Instead he finally 
joined a Washington firm of corporation 
lawyers, Covington, Burling & Rublee, 
earning as much as $150,000 a year 
through the lush ’20s. 

In 1933, Franklin Roosevelt named his 
fellow Grotonian Under Secretary of the 


. Treasury. He fired Acheson six months 


later for balking at the currency-manage- 
ment theories of George Warren, a profes- 
sor of farm management who was in high 
standing then with New Dealers. Acheson 
returned to his lucrative law practice 
knowing that No. 2 men either follow the 
policies of No. 1 men or get out. 

Old Thoughts on Russia: With the 
advent of war in 1939, Acheson became 
a leading member of the Committee to 
Defend America by Aiding the Allies. His 
arguments in favor of the destroyers-for- 
bases deal between the United States and 
Britain in 1941 were so brilliant that he 
was named Assistant Secretary of State 
under Cordell Hull, and eventually pro- 
moted such measures as extension of 
Lend-Lease, the Bretton Woods agree- 
ment, and UNRRA. 

Until the end of the war, he was con- 
sidered the leader of a State Department 
faction which favored a “soft” policy 
toward Russia. Adolf A. Berle Jr., who 
was forced out of the department in 
1944 because of “tough-policy” theories, 
testified before the House Un-American 
Activities Committee last Aug. 30 con- 
cerning the group and Alger Hiss’s par- 
ticipation in it. 


Recalling that in 1939, Whittaker 
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Chambers, confessed Communist agent, 
had visited him and named Hiss as a 
co-conspirator, Berle testified: 

“I checked on the two Hiss boys 
[Donald* was also in the department 
then] . . . with Dean Acheson, and later 
I checked when Acheson became the 
Assistant Secretary of State and Alger 
Hiss became his executive assistant. 
Acheson told me he had known the 
family and these two boys from child- 
hood and he could vouch for them 
absolutely. I checked further and found 
that Mr. Justice Frankfurter would give 
them an exactly similar endorsement . . . 

“In the fall of 1944 there was a dif- 
ference of opinion [on Soviet policy] in 
the State Department . . . I was pressing 
for a pretty clean-cut showdown then 
when our position was strongest. The 
opposite group ... was... Mr. Acheson’s 
group, of course, with Mr. Hiss as his 
principal assistant in the matter .. . I 
got trimmed in that fight . . . and that 
ended my diplomatic career.” 

A few months after Berle’s resignation 
fit was evident that Acheson had changed 
his mind. He was disillusioned by Rus- 
sia’s failure to live up to its UNRRA 
agreements. 

In 1945, however, when the United 
States was trying to bring about an early 
Japanese capitulation, Acheson sided with 
a group which included Owen Lattimore, 
whose views on the Far East frequently 
paralleled the Communist Party line, in 
opposing the plan to spare Emperor 
Hirohito and to leave him in power 
after the peace. It is now generally con- 
ceded that the Japanese war would have 
been extended for months and countless 
lives lost if the policy had not been 
adopted. (Subsequently, Acheson ap- 
pointed Lattimore as one of his advisers. ) 

New Thoughts on Russia: By early 
1946, when the United States was back- 
ing the Iranian Government against 
Soviet-inspired revolutionists, Acheson 
had become a “tough-policy” advocate. 
When Britain notified the United States 
in February 1947 that British troops 
would be withdrawn from Greece, 
Acheson helped enthusiastically to draft 
what later became known as the Truman 
Doctrine for the Containment of Com- 
munism. It was Acheson who sold it to 
Mr. Truman. 

Although Acheson has seldom received 
credit for helping mold policy (Hull in 
his memoirs mentions Acheson only 
twice, ex-Secretary of State James F. 
Byres accords him only seven brief 
mentions), there is little doubt that he 
was influential in many policy matters 
and was one of the architects of the 
Marshall plan. In the dispute over sup- 
port of Juan Perén’s Argentine govern- 
ment, Acheson sided with Spruille Braden, 





*Acheson was Donald’s consultant and at his side 
when the latter was called before the Un-American 
Activities Committee. 
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Assistant Secretary of State and Perén 
foe, against a noninterference policy. As 
Under Secretary during Byrnes’s tenure, 
he was actually Acting Secretary more 
than half the time because of Byrnes’s 
absence on official trips to European 
conferences. 

On May 12, 1947, Acheson, claiming 
need to attend to his own finances, re- 
signed, He made it clear to friends then 
that if he ever returned to the govern- 
ment service it would never be as a No. 2 
man. Last week for the first time in his 
career he had a No, 1 job. But whether 
his efforts would now turn toward policy 
formulation or be limited to mere exe- 
cution of Truman-conceived policies re- 
mained to be seen. 


PRESIDENT: 


Enter, the Fair Deal 


Harry S. Truman last week had the 
air of a man who was President by will 
of the people, not by accident of history. 
As he strode up the House aisle Wednes- 
day, Jan. 5, to report to the Democratic 
81st Congress on the State of the Union, 
he acted as if he knew he was really the 
boss. He beamed. But he was dignified. 
His step was firmer than usual. Smiling, 
he kept his eyes forward and avoided 
his old temptation to nod to his cronies. 

What the President proceeded to read 
off resonantly from his brown-leather 
loose-leaf notebook was nothing less than 
a 4,000-word shopping list. It spelled 
out what he had failed to get from the 
GOP 80th Congress and what he had 
promised to get during the 1948 cam- 
paign. It contained little new. It allotted 


A big smile for the friendly 81st: Harry S. Truman visits Congress 
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no priorities. Yet taken together, it out- 
dealt Franklin D. Roosevelt's New Deal. 
President Truman’s words for it: the 
“Fair Deal.” 

In asking in effect for what Justice 
William O. Douglas has nicknamed the 
“social-welfare state,” the President left 
even his friends in Congress feeling un- 
easy. The House chamber rocked with 
applause when he declared: “At this 
time, it is essential not only that the 
Federal budget be balanced, but also 
that there be a substantial surplus to re- ° 
duce inflationary pressures and permit 
a sizable reduction in the national debt.” 
But it was deadly silent when the Presi- 
dent, in his next sentence, recommended 
that “Congress enact new tax legislation 
to bring in an additional $4,000,000,000 
of government revenue.” 

Plainly, even the 81st Congress won- 
dered where it would get the chips to 
ante up for the Fair Deal. 

The List: However familiar the Tru- 
man program, it won him the warmest 
reception in Congress since he first be- 
came President. Applause interrupted 
him 35 times. Sometimes it was general, 
as when he led off: “The state of the 
union is good.” Sometimes it came only 
from a smattering of Northern New 
Dealers, prompted by cheer leaders 
Maurice J. Tobin, Secretary of Labor, 
and Paul H. Douglas and Hubert H. 
Humphrey, freshmen senators. For such 
Fair Dealers, the President offered 
plenty to shout about: 
> To “protect our economy against the 
evils of boom and bust,” Mr. Truman 
for the fourth time called for a compre- 
hensive anti-inflation program. Its fa- 
miliar elements: strengthened credit, ex- 
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Around She Goes: The wheel of fortune m.:y not 
have been kind to Hollywood and garden-variety 
gamblers who wagered an all-time high of close to 
$1,000,000,000 at Reno and Las Vegas roulette, 


port, transportation, and rent controls, 
commodity-speculation curbs, priorities 
and allocations for scarce materials, and 
stand-by authority to impose price and 
wage ceilings in basic industries. Omit- 
ted this time: stand-by authority for 
consumer rationing. Added this time: 
government action if necessary to con- 
struct plants to overcome critical short- 
ages of steel and other materials (see 
page 56). 

> Because workers are “unfairly dis- 
criminated against,” Mr. Truman de- 
manded the repeal of the Taft-Hartley 
Act and the reenactment of the Wagner 
Act with “certain improvements”—to pro- 
hibit “jurisdictional strikes and unjusti- 
fiable secondary boycotts,” to ban the 
use of economic force to settle disputes 
over contract interpretation, and to pre- 
vent national-emergency strikes. He also 
asked that minimum wages be upped 
from 40 cents to “at least” 75 cents an 
hour. 

> Since “our farmers still face an uncer- 
tain future,” the President asked for 
improved farm price supports and ade- 
quate government storage space for 
crops. Aware how important the farm 
vote had been in his Nov. 2 victory, he 
declared: “Standards of living on the 
farm should be just as good as anywhere 
else.” 

> Other items: river development on the 
TVA model, Mr. Truman’s fifth request 
for a St. Lawrence Seaway, Federal con- 
trol of the oil-rich tidelands, extension of 
benefits and coverage of the “altogether 
inadequate” social security, prepaid 
medical insurance to “enable every 
American to afford good medical care,” 
Federal funds for state schools, a Cabi- 
net department for welfare matters, and 
a vast program for low-cost public hous- 
ing. 

> Without mentioning anti-poll-tax, anti- 
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lynching, anti-Jim Crow, or FEPC bills 
specifically, the President said “I stand 
squarely” behind the year-old civil-rights 
program. The Dixie congressmen’s reac- 
tion: ominous silence. 

> Skipping lightly over foreign affairs, 
the President again called for enactment 
of universal military training to help “de- 
ter aggression,” for restoration of the re- 
ciprocal-trade program to “full effective- 
ness,” and for opening “our doors to 
displaced persons without unfair discrimi- 
nation.” As Soviet Ambassador Alexander 
S. Panyushkin, sitting with the rest of the 
diplomatic corps, nibbled on his left 
thumb, Mr. Truman declared: “The prin- 
ciple of international cooperation will 
eventually command the approval even of 
those nations which are now seeking to 
weaken or subvert it.” 

The Bill: In his peroration, the Presi- 
dent struck his keynote: “Every segment 
of our population and every individual 
have a right to expect from our govern- 
ment a fair deal . . . In the months ahead 
I know that I shall be able to cooperate 
with this Congress.” 

How far the Fair Deal would get, 
however, depended in the last analysis 
on what even a friendly Congress 
thought the United States could afford. 
The President left it up to Congress to 
decide how to raise the extra $4,000,- 
000,000, suggesting that this sum come 
mostly from corporation taxes, partly 
from estate and gift taxes, and perhaps 
from personal income taxes in the higher 
brackets. He did not raise the old buga- 
boo of an excess-profits tax. 

Even so, when the President asked for 
higher taxes, House Republican Leader 
Joseph W. Martin Jr. stopped staring 
blankly into space and whispered to Rep. 
Charles A. Halleck, whose sour face lit 
up with a mischievous grin. They looked 
as if they were detecting the first faint 
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blackjack, dice, and bingo tables during the past 
year. But the state of Nevada disclosed last week 
that it came out ahead with the $1,102,059 collected 
as its take from its 2 per cent gross and table tax. 


ghost of a chance of recapturing Con- 
gress in 1950. 

More practically, 85-year-old Rep. 
Robert L. (Muley) Doughton, returning 
chairman of the tax-writing Ways and 
Means Committee, said: “The country 
will not look very favorably on increased 
taxes until the people are convinced we 
are not wasting money.” Doughton, and 
the whole Congress, would have to be 
shown before they would underwrite the 
cost of the President’s shopping list. 


Economically Speaking 


Was an inflationary boom or a defla- 
tionary bust likely in 1949? Should the 
government jam on the brakes to curb in- 
flation or should it step on the gas to 
curb deflation? All that was certain last 
week was uncertainty. 

President Truman, transmitting to Con- 
gress the third annual review by his 
Council of Economic Advisers, straddled 
the dilemma this way: “Since both fac- 
tors may be at work in different parts of 
the economy at the same time or in rapid 
sequence, we need to have available a 
range of governmental measures which 
can be applied as brake or as accelerator 
according to the need.” 

In a special midyear report last July 
the council called only for brakes against 
inflation. Now it saw the economic traffic 
lights as neither green nor red, but the 
yellow of caution. The President’s con- 
clusion: 

“The vigorous commitment by the gov- 
ernment to an anti-inflation policy should 
not obscure the fact that the government 
is equally committed to an anti-depres- 
sion policy. In fact, curbing inflation is 
the first step toward preventing depres- 
sion. And in times like the present, when 
the economic situation has mixed ele- 
ments, the government needs both anti- 
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inflationary weapons and anti-deflationary 
weapons so that it will be ready for either 
contingency. It may even be necessary to 
employ both types of measures concur- 
rently in some combination, for some 
prices or incomes could rise too rapidly 
while others could be falling dangerously. 
The same dictates of prudent policy 
which call for higher taxes in a period of 
inflation would call for tax adjustments 
designed to counteract any serious re- 
cessionary movement.” 

Uneertainty: It was this caution and 
uncertainty about 1949 which provided 
the economic basis for the President’s 
State of the Union and budget proposals. 
His objective was to maintain the “bounti- 
ful prosperity” of 1948 by simultaneously 
combating the “remaining dangers of 
postwar inflation” and building “strong 
bulwarks against deflation and depres- 
sion.” To do so, Mr. Truman coupled anti- 
inflation controls with his inflationary Fair 
Deal program. His words: 

“While we must deal promptly with 
the problem of inflation, we must not un- 
duly hold back undertakings that are 
needed to preserve and develop our em- 
ployment opportunities and our pro- 
ductivity in later years . . . We must 
pursue affirmative programs for housing 
and health, for education and resource 
development. Yet the fight against in- 
flation prevents us from undertaking 
these long-range programs with the speed 
and on a scale that would otherwise be 
desirable.” 

In seeking “the greatest prosperity for 
the whole country,” the President envi- 
sioned most everything from 1,000,000 
new jobs this year and'‘a 3 to 4 per cent 
rise in national output, to repeal of the 
oleomargarine tax and a two-year exten- 
sion of rent control, He explained his re- 
quest for $4,000,000,000 in new taxes on 
the ground that a budget surplus was “our 
most effective weapon against inflation.” 

On one all-important question, con- 
cerning whether there is to be a fourth 
round of wage increases next summer, 
the President left it to his Council of 
Economic Advisers to be eloquently 
cautious: “With the balance between in- 
flation and deflation more closely drawn 
than it was a year ago, a restrained wage 
policy is now even more urgent in the 
interest of labor as well as management.” 


Money, Money, Money 


In Harry S. Truman’s hazel eyes, the 
new budget he sent to Congress this 
Monday, Jan. 10, was an exceedingly 
tight one. He said so in his annual budget 
seminar for Washington reporters in the 
White House projection room. But he ad- 
mitted that his job of preparing his fourth 
budget had been his most difficult yet. 
The reason: complicated world condi- 
tions. 


Tight or loose, the budget for the fiscal 
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year 1949-50 called for expenditures of 
$41,858,000,000. This figure was up 
$1,678,000,000 from the current year. 
On top of this staggering sum was yet to 
come perhaps $1,000,000,000 for arming 
Western Europe under the proposed 
North Atlantic pact. The outlook for the 
fiscal year 1951: still larger expenditures, 
notably for national defense. 

It was because “the United States must 
continue to exert strong, positive effort to 
achieve peace in the world and growing 
prosperity at home” that the President's 
budget was so high. Under existing tax 
laws, and under the current high level of 
economic activity, the 1950 budget was 
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expected to be unbalanced by $873,000,- 
000, against a predicted deficit of $600,- 
000,000 for the 1949 fiscal year. Esti- 
mated receipts for the 1950 year: $40,- 
985,000,000. 

The President’s request for $4,000,- 
000,000 in new taxes, therefore, was 
made in order to balance the budget, to 
provide a surplus for reducing the na- 
tional debt, to reduce inflationary pres- 
sures, and to provide for the future 
financing of the nation’s foreign and do- 
mestic commitments. 

Billions for Defense: What made 
the budget so big was mostly the cold 
war and the aftermath of hot war: 
> For national defense the President 
asked $14,268,000,000—up $2,523,000,- 
000 from the current year—to pay for 
“the most powerful” military forces the 
United States has ever maintained in 
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peacetime and make them capable of 
“rapid expansion.” Significant: In giving 
“priority to air power,” the President 
allotted the Air Force a 7-to-3 edge over 
the Navy’s air arm; however, he cut back 
the Air Force to 48 combat groups from 
its present 59 groups (some not full 
strength) and the proposed 70 groups 
for which Air Force Secretary W. Stuart 
Symington again asked last week. 

> For international aid, the proposed bill 
was $6,709,000,000. Of this, the cost of 
the European Recovery Program would 
be $4,500,000,000 down $100,000,000, 
from the current year. 

>For veterans the budget allotted 
$5,496,000,000, down $1,303,000,000 be- 
cause of the decline in readjustment bene- 
fits. 

> For interest on the $252,000,000,000 
public debt, Mr. Truman called for 
$5,450,000,000, up $125,000,000. 

As if for the benefit of economy-minded 
congressmen seeking to cut his budget, 
Mr. Truman included listings of what his 
Fair Deal and other legislative proposals 
would cost. The total: $6,175,000,000. 
Fair game for Congressional ax wielders: 
such items as $600,000,000 for Universal 
Military Training, $290,000,000 for Fed- 
eral aid for education, $500,000,000 for 
housing and other social-welfare pro- 
grams, But however tight the 1950 budg- 
et might be tightened, it was still a 
whopper. 


It’s Nice Work 


Amid his official duties last week, Mr. 
Truman found time just to enjoy being 
President. 
>On Monday afternoon, Jan, 3, Rep. 
Sam Rayburn of Texas, the newly elected 
Speaker, was lounging in his office. Sud- 
denly the door opened. Mr. Truman 
bounced in. He wanted to chat. Chief 
Justice Fred M. Vinson, Vice President- 
elect Alben W. Barkley, and others were 
called in. The informal party lasted for 
an hour. 
> Tuesday morning Mr. Truman wasn’t 
too busy to walk the twenty blocks 
through downtown Washington from 
Blair House to Union Station (time: 32 
minutes) to welcome Mrs. Truman and 
Margaret back from their Christmas va- 
cation in Independence, Mo. 
>On Thursday, Mr. Truman made 
another unexpected call on Congress, 
At the Capitol for Rayburn’s 67th birth- 
day, he dropped into the House cham- 
ber, where the electoral votes were being 
counted and his election was being 
made official. Not since John Adams had 
any President-elect been present for the 
ceremony. Egregious blunders marked 
the outworn formality. Alabama’s eleven 
votes were announced for the Dixiecrat 
ticket, and the official stenographer 
dreamingly listed them for Mr. Truman 
and Barkley. In her Democratic enthusi- 
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asm, Rep. Mary T. Norton of New Jer- 
sey, who was serving as a teller, re- 
ported Connecticut's eight votes for Mr. 
Truman. Republican Sen. Raymond E. 
Baldwin of Connecticut had to correct 
her. She- tripped again, reporting New 
York’s 47 votes for Mr. Truman. Repub- 
lican Sen. Irving M. Ives of New York 
set her straight. 

From the back of the chamber the 
President watched the vote counting for 
about five minutes. Then he left smiling. 
“Looks like I’m ahead,” he quipped. 


CONGRESS: 
Bill-Writing Time 


How much of President Truman’s Fair 
Deal would work its way through Con- 
gress to final approval was problematical. 
But one thing was certain: The new 
program had been loaded with enough 
proposals to keep the committees of 
both houses, as well as Congress itself, 
busy for a long time to come. Hardly had 
the echoes of Mr. Truman’s voice died 
down last week before Democratic sena- 
tors and representatives began whipping 
out bills implementing Truman policies. 
Samples: 
> From Sen. Elbert Thomas of Utah, a 
bill to wipe out the controversial Taft- 
Hartley Act immediately and reinstate 
the Wagner Act, putting off new labor 
legislation until a later date. 
> A new long-range housing bill, dwarf- 
ing the old Taft-Ellender-Wagner bill by 
calling for 1,050,000 housing units over 
a seven-year period, from Sens. Robert 
F. Wagner, Allen J. Ellender, and four 
other Democrats. Conspicuously absent 
from the sponsors: Sen. Robert A. Taft 
who charged that he had been given one 
hour to decide whether he wanted his 
name placed on the measure. 
>A national health-insurance bill to 
provide hospital and medical care for 
125,000,000 persons, financed by a pay- 
roll tax, sponsored by seven oldtime New 
Dealers. 


INVESTIGATION: 
Is Felix Felix? 


Four times last week Felix August 
Inslerman was summoned before the 
Federal grand jury in New York City. 
Four times he refused to answer perti- 
nent questions on the ground that it 
might incriminate or degrade him. To 
reporters outside the grand-jury room 
the round-faced, 38-year-old engineer 
said only: “No comment.” 

But someone else—Whittaker Cham- 
bers—had involved him in the slippery 
story of Communist espionage. To the 
grand jury, and later to the House Un- 
American Activities Committee, Cham- 
bers had spoken of a “Felix.” It was at 
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the Baltimore home of “Felix” that secret 
papers Chambers handled as a spy were 
microfilmed. 

Chambers. had described “Felix” and 
told FBI men where his house was. But 
he hadn’t been able to remember 
“Felix’s” name. By checking rental rec- 
ords, the FBI turned up a Felix Insler- 
man. The next step was to follow the for- 
warding addresses Felix left as he moved 
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Felix Inslerman: He wouldn’t talk 


from city to city in the next ten years. 
Agents also discovered the facts of his 
career, 

During the period when Chambers 
was a spy, Inslerman was still an elec- 
trical engineering student at Johns Hop- 
kins University in Baltimore. Through 
the war years he had worked at the Re- 
public Aviation Corp. in Farmingdale, 
N. Y. In 1946 he shifted to the General 
Electric Co. in Schenectady. Authorities 
indicated that he had worked on highly 
confidential projects. 

Three weeks ago Inslerman’s security 
clearance to work on such projects was 
canceled without explanation. Agents 
questioned him, then thoroughly searched 
his home. He seemed badly worried, they 
said, but not surprised. He was sub- 
poenaed to appear before the grand jury 
on Jan. 3. There Chambers promptly 
identified him as “Felix.” 

This week, making his fifth appear- 
ance before the grand jury, Inslerman 
was still refusing to talk. Even so, the 


Justice Department was certain that it 
was gradually clearing up the story of 
Communist espionage. 


Epitaph 

When Laurence Duggan fell to his 
death from the sixteenth-floor office of 
the Institute of International Education 
in New York Dec. 20, only a handful 
of Americans could have identified him 
or the organization. Last week the post- 
humous publication of his last report as 
the institute’s president assumed impor- 
tance as a possible clue to his state of 
mind at the time of the mysterious 
plunge. 

Though the tone of the 136-page vol- 
ume was hardly sanguine, literary hawk- 
shaws could find little more in it than 
a reference to a “sick world.” Searchers 
after dramatic ironies would notice one 
statement: “No man can wisely predict 
the future.” 


NEW YORK: 
Dewey and Dollars 


For those who wondered what kind of 
State of the Union message Thomas E. 
Dewey would have delivered if he had 
been elected President, his own annual 
message as governor of New York pro- 
vided at least part of the answer last 
week. To many who had voted for or 
against Dewey, this partial answer was 
nearly as startling as the election returns 
themselves. 

Addressing the New York State Legis- 
lature on Wednesday, Jan. 5, while Harry 
S. Truman was speaking on Capitol Hill, 
Dewey proposed the largest spending 
program in the state’s history and a vast 
expansion of its social and welfare serv- 
ices. His program involved upping the 
present budget of $812,000,000 by ap- 
proximately $100,000,000 and increasing 
taxes by from $150,000,000 to $200,- 
000,000 annually. Although he made no 
specific recommendations on taxes, he 
was known to favor jumping the state 
income tax 66% per cent and the gasoline 
tax 1 cent per gallon. 

Dewey’s “Fair Deal” for New York, 
which closely matched Mr. Truman’s 
“Fair Deal” for the nation, included: 
PA new $300,000,000 bond issue for 
low-rent housing and slum clearance, 
bringing to $735,000,000 the outlay for 
these purposes. 
> An increase from $13,000,000 to $25,- 
000,000 in the annual subsidy for public- 
housing projects. 
> Continuation of the state’s emergency 
rent-control law and of New York City’s 
ceiling on commercial rents. 
> Enactment of the ClO-sponsored plan 
to insure workers against loss of income 
through accident or illness. 
> Joint development by New York and 
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The propeller that outsmarts the weatherman 


ANOTHER REASON FOR GOODSYEAR LEADERSHIP 


Every pilot knows what happens 
when things start “icing up”... 

He knows that tiny particles of ice, 
building up on his airplane’s propellers, 
can gradually form a coating heavy 
enough to affect the precision, balance, 
and efficiency of the propeller blades. 

Goodyear research engineers tackled 
the problem of propeller ice and came 
up with a triple-decker “hot sandwich”? 
—the Goodyear Iceguard. 

This ingenious device consists of 
three thin layers of special rubber com- 
pound on the propeller’s leading edge. 


But it’s the layer sandwiched in be- 
tween the other two that really out- 
smarts the weatherman. For this amaz- 
ing new Goodyear rubber actually 
conducts electricity, converting heat 
from the plane’s electrical system to 
keep a safe, ice-free propeller, even 
when flying in below-zero weather. 


Thus, once again, Goodyear has pio- 
neered in the field of aeronautics. And, 
once again, patient, skilled Goodyear 
research has paid off in enabling you to 
fly swiftly, smoothly, and more safely to 


your destination. 


A pioneer in rubber, Goodyear is also 
a leader in other fields—aeronautics, 
metals, chemicals, fabrics, plastics— 
making sure that all Goodyear prod- 
ucts are better today than they were 
yesterday, better tomorrow than they 
are today. 


THE GREATEST NAME IN RUBBER 








Make the Camel 30-Day Test — PROVE 


AMEL MILDNESS 


IN YOUR “T-ZONE/ 
































According to a Nationwide survey: 
MORE DOCTORS SMOKE CAMELS 
THAN ANY OTHER CIGARETTE 


Doctors smoke for pleasure, too! And when three leading in- 
dependent research organizations asked 113,597 doctors what 
cigarette they smoked, the brand named most was Camel! 


ES, make the Camel 30-day mildness 
test. Smoke Camels for 30 days...it’s 
revealing —and it’s fun to learn for yourself. 


Let YOUR OWN THROAT tell you the 





wonderful story of Camel’s cool, cool mild- 
ness. Let YOUR OWN TASTE tell you 
about the rich, full flavor of Camel’s choice 
tobaccos — so carefully aged and expertly 


blende 
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In a recent national test, hundreds of 
men and women smoked Camels, and only 
Camels, for thirty consecutive days—an av- 
erage of 1 to 2 packs a day. Noted throat 
specialists examined the throats of these 
smokers every week (a total of 2470 exami- 
nations) and reported 


NO THROAT IRRITATION 





due to smoking CAMELS! 


























Money-Back 


Cuaantee! 


Try Camels and test them as you 
smoke them. If, at any time, you are 
not convinced that Camels are the 
mildest cigarette you have ever 
smoked, return the package with the 
unused Camels and we will refund 
its full purchase price, plus postage. 


(Signed) R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co. 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 
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the Province of Ontario of St. Lawrence 
River power. 

> More money for schools, more college 
scholarships for veterans, and expansion 
of the medical-education system. 

> A state mental-health program involv- 
ing appropriations for research, training 
psychiatrists, and building hospitals. 

> Full-scale highway repairs. 

The reaction to Dewey’s program was 
hardly surprising. The Scripps-Howard 
New York World-Telegram, which had 
supported Dewey for the Presidency, was 
alarmed, warning the governor about the 
danger of raising taxes. The New York 
Star (née PM), which had favored Mr. 
Truman, described itself as “pleasurably 
stunned.” 


VETERANS: 


Without Honor 


America hadn’t raised its boys to be 
soldiers. But 14,000,000 of them had 
left home for the second world war. 
They came home again—300,000 fewer— 
to see their names on honor rolls through- 
out the land. Last week the Disabled 
American Veterans disclosed that 36 per 
cent of the nation’s communities had 
taken down their honor rolls and that 18 
per cent never had any. One-third of the 
honor rolls still existing, the DAV said, 
were in “shameful” condition. 


WEATHER: 


Blizzard to Balmy 
South, West, North, and East, the 


weather was weird last week. 

P In Arkansas a tornado roaring up from 
the Gulf of Mexico—two months before 
the usual season for twisters—flattened a 
sizable part of the lumber town of War- 
ren, killing 54 persons and causing 
$1,000,000 in damage. Other storms 
ripped through neighboring towns and 
states. Rivers in Alabama, Mississippi, 
Tennessee, and points north jumped their 
banks, making thousands of people 
homeless. 

PIn balmy California housewives who 
left their dishes soaking in the sink woke 
up to find them frozen into chunks of ice. 
Imperial and San Bernardino Counties 
and the rest of the citrus and truck-crop 
area experienced the worst frost in 35 
years, It destroyed an estimated $20,000,- 
000 worth of crops, despite the desperate 
efforts of farmers to fight the weather 
with smudge pots and kerosene fires. So 
devastating was nature’s freak play that 
Oliver S. Powell, a Glendora orange grow- 
er, improvised a cyanide-gas chamber 
and committed suicide. 

PA three-day blizzard roared over the 
Midwest, blanketing roads and farm- 
houses in 40 inches of snow and piling 
up treacherous 20-foot drifts. Trains 
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crawled to a’stop on their rights-of-way, 
stranding passengers and crew, At Kim- 
ball, Neb., 270 passengers from a Union 
Pacific streamliner took turns using the 
80 available hotel accommodations. For- 
aging deer roamed through gardens, golf 
courses, and cemeteries on the outskirts 
of Salt Lake City, feeding on shrubs 
above the snow. Angered by the de- 
struction, residents pelted them with 
snowballs, but to no avail. The Red Cross 
and the Fifth Army, with headquarters 
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in Chicago, sent out squads to rescue 
isolated travelers. Army planes dropped 
food to people in stalled cars or out-of- 
the-way communities. 

> Strangest of all, “bleak” New England 
had a touch of spring as hyacinths, pan- 
sies, and narcissuses bloomed in the coun- 
tryside, Rising temperatures even caught 
611 Indians of the Penobscot tribe on 
their island reservation near Old Town, 
Maine. They were marooned by thin 
ice. Chief Bruce Poolaw had to arrange 
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Nature on the rampage: In Warren, Ark., a tornado flattened the town... 





Los Angeles Examiner 


...arecord freeze formed icicles and destroyed crops in California... 


... while deer drifted into snowbound Salt Lake City to forage for food 
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Reaching a relative in Rio... 





When you telephone to friends or relatives in other lands, you enjoy all 
the advantages of an intimate, two-way conversation. And for 

business purposes, overseas calls save time. You can ask and answer 
questions, reach definite conclusions and settle details in a single call. 


You can call most anywhere in the world today. Just say to your 
Long Distance operator, “I want to make an overseas call.” 


is easier by telephone! 
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for ferry service to get his tribesmen back 
to the mainland. For them, as for other 
Americans, the weather's ups and downs 
were inexplicable, 


CRIME: 
Jail Life in Texas 


Bill Decker had a feeling that things 
weren't just right in the Dallas, Texas, 
county jail. A few hours after he took 
over as sheriff last week, the gimlet- 
eyed, fast-talking peace officer turned his 
deputies loose to see what they could 
find. An overnight search of the 35-year- 
old, nine-story red brick jail turned up 
plenty: 
> Many prisoners had knives, pieces of 
strap iron and pipe ripped from exposed 
plumbing, screen cutters, pliers, and glass 
bottles which could be used as weapons. 
> One prisoner, Chesley A, Gragg, un- 
der 99-year sentence for drowning his 
wife, had the keys to a workshop where 
steel files, hammers, saws, chisels, and 
other tools were kept. On the door of 
the shop the prisoner had placed his 
neatly lettered name plate. 
> Another prisoner had a ball of string 
with a hook on one end for hauling up 
forbidden items from the street six floors 
below. 
>In the men’s cell block, two women’s 
alligator bags were found. No one knew 
how they got there. 

Most mysterious of all, these condi- 
tions were discovered 24 hours after a 
Dallas County grand jury had reported 
that “in a complete inspection” of the 
jail it had found the “entire premises in 
most excellent condition.” 


Mercy in Massachusetts 


When John F. Noxon was charged in 
1943 with electrocuting his incurably 
Mongoloid 6-month-old son Larry, the 
newspapers labeled the case a “mercy 
killing.” Noxon pleaded innocent. He in- 
sisted that the death had been accidental 
—that it was only by chance the boy had 
come in contact with a metal tray that 
touched a short-circuited radio wire. 

The wealthy Pittsfield, Mass., lawyer’s 
trial became much more than a simple 
attempt to arrive at facts. In a heavily 
Catholic state, the idea of mercy kill- 
ing was anathema. Noxon’s social po- 
sition and his personality—dour and un- 
communicative—lost him much sympathy 
among those who might have supported 
him. After a sensational trial, he was 
found guilty and sentenced to the electric 
chair. 

But Noxon’s lawyer, ex-Gov. Joseph B. 
Ely, did not give up. When the State 
Supreme Court rejected his appeal, Ely 
turned to Gov. Maurice J. Tobin. His 
argument: Noxon, half-crippled by in- 
fantile paralysis, would be punished 
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How come 
on the 


You never see anyone shovel the walk 
in front of the Moffett home, yet it’s 
always free of ice and snow, even dur- 
ing the worst winter weather, the 
heaviest blizzard. What’s the answer? 

To find the explanation you have 
to look beneath the surface, as often 
happens in a mystery. The answer is 
heat, which melts the ice and snow 
and causes evaporation. The heat is 
supplied by warm water circulating 
through pipes embedded in the walk. 
The water is heated by the regular 
house-heating system. 

Whenever there’s a snowfall, or ice 
has formed on the walk, Mr. Moffett 





there’s never snow 
Moffetts’ front walk 2? 


turns on his snow-removal system. The 
water begins to circulate as it warms 
to a predetermined temperature. At 
other times the system stands by, with 
damage prevented by anti-freeze. 
This same method also banishes 
ice and snow from driveways and is 
used at service stations, loading plat- 
forms, airport hangars. In its piping 
arrangement it resembles radiant 
heating, which is finding so many 





advocates today. Radiant heating 
maintains room comfort by circu- 
lating warm water through pipes 
embedded in floors or ceilings, and 
sometimes in outer walls. 

In radiant-heating systems and in 
snow-removal installations relying on 
warm water, the pipe used is often 
Rayduct, a Bethlehem Steel product. 
Rayduct is made especially for radi- 
ant heating and similar applications. 
It is sound, dependable pipe; is easy 
to weld, and can be bent cold into 
the sharp turns which are so common 
in this class of work, making it eco- 
nomical for the contractor to install. 


BETHLEHEM STEEL 


SERVES THE NATION 








If you copy ANYTHING typed, 
drawn or written, you need OZALID! 





In as little as 25 seconds, you 
(anyone can operate Ozalid) 
will have a dry, positive, ex- 
act duplicate of your origi- 
nal material! 

Ozalid copies can be used as 
masters to obtain more cop- 
ies! No proofreading ...no 
mistakes ...no delay! 





Don’‘t copy 


It’s Simple... 





ve OZALID! 


Dept. 7, Johnson City, N. Y. 


Take any letter, sales report, 
form, drawing . . . anything 
typed, drawn or written. 
Put it next to a sheet of any 
Ozalid material (paper, plas- 
tic, cloth, black, blue, red, 
sepia) and then feed it into 
an Ozalid machine. 





You can make Ozalid cop- 
ies any length, and almost 
any width. You can make 
them directly from translu- 
cent material, and from 
opaque originals with an in- 
termediate step. 

Write today on your letter- 
head for FREE booklet which 
tells the full Ozalid story, 
shows all the Ozalid prints. 
Or consult your classified di- 
rectory for local distributor, 





A Division of General Aniline & Film Corporation. “From Research to Reality” 
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Noxon: Steel doors swung open 


enough if his sentence were commuted to 
life imprisonment. Although a Catholic, 
Tobin agreed and won the approval of 
his nine-man Executive Council. Noxon 
was moved from the condemned row in 
the state prison at Charlestown to the 
Norfolk prison colony where thence- 
forth he served as prison librarian. 

Free Again: Last month Gov. Robert 
F. Bradford, Ely’s onetime law partner, 
who was defeated for reelection in No- 
vember, asked the Pardon and Parole 
Committee of his council to consider a 
further reduction of Noxon’s sentence— 
from life to  six-years-to-life, making 
parole possible at once. This time, Tobin, 
now Secretary of Labor, advised against 
further leniency. More sensationally, 
District Attorney William J. Foley openly 
charged that Bradford was deliberately 
turning loose murderers in the last days 
of his administration and hinted at cor- 
ruption. ' 

In the midst of the hullabaloo, Brad- 
ford’s committee, headed by Lt. Gov. 
Arthur Coolidge, approved the governor’s 
recommendation. Then the full council, 
by a 6-to-3 vote, granted the reduction in 
sentence. Last week the State Parole 
Board closed the books on the contro- 
versial .case by releasing Noxon. On 
Friday, Jan. 7, he walked out of the Nor- 
folk prison colony. 

“I don’t know what I'm going to do, 
but I’ve got to do something,” said the 
tall, stony-faced lawyer. “I haven't de- 
cided definitely about returning to my 
law practice.” Then, as he made his way 
to a waiting car—his wife Margaret at his 
side—Noxon added: “You don’t know 
what a feeling it is to walk out of that 
big steel door.” 


Newsweek 
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The New Secretary of State 


by ERNEST K. LINDLEY 


N looking back through the columns 
I which have appeared in this space, 
I find seven which mentioned Dean G. 
Acheson, Those comments may serve 
better than anything I could write ret- 
rospectively to suggest what manner of 
man the new Secretary of State is. 

The first four of those columns, all 
in 1946, dealt with atomic 
energy, Acheson was chair- 
man of the Secretary of 
State’s special committee to 
draft a plan for the interna- 
tional control of atomic en- 
ergy. David E. Lilienthal 
was chairman of the board 
of consultants appointed by 
that committee. The resultant 
report became known as the 
Acheson - Lilienthal _ plan. 
I called that report “a remarkable piece 
of constructive thinking in the realm 
of statecraft” and predicted it would 
“stimulate worldwide debate.” The 
Acheson-Lilienthal plan became the 
backbone of the Baruch plan and so, in 
turn, of the United Nations plan which 
the Soviet Union has blocked. Bernard 
Baruch made an important addition 
which lay outside the scope of the 
Acheson-Lilienthal study: abolition of 
the veto. Acheson agreed that punish- 
ment for a serious violation of an in- 
ternational atomic agreement would 
have to be swift and automatic. How- 
ever, although he is a lawyer and 
Baruch is not, Acheson regarded the 
Baruch approach as somewhat legalis- 
tic. He thought it better tactics to 
keep the primary stress on the practi- 
cal problem of detecting violations. 


N the issue of Jan. 13, 1947, under 

the heading “Exodus of Brains,” I 
listed Acheson as one of the extremely 
able men (including Baruch and his 
assistants) who were leaving the pub- 
lic service—in Acheson’s case for finan- 
cial reasons. I spoke especially of his 
administrative ability. This was shortly 
before James Byrnes resigned and Gen- 
eral Marshall was named to succeed 
him. The shift delayed Acheson’s res- 
ignation; he agreed to remain until 
Marshall had broken in a new Under 
Secretary. 

In the issue of Feb. 17, 1947, under 
the heading “Flagrant Abuse of Pow- 
er,” I dealt with another reason why 
top-notch men sometimes shun high 





public office: the irresponsible vilifica- 
tion to which they are exposed. Both 
Acheson and Will Clayton, also an 
Under Secretary of State, had just been 
slandered on the floor of the House; 
and Lilienthal was being subjected to 
a hateful public examination, How- 
ever it was while testifying in Lilien- 
thal’s behalf that Acheson, in 
answer to a question, de- 
scribed Soviet policy as “ag- 
gressive and expanding,” 
thereby provoking from 
Commissar Molotoff an an- 
gry diplomatic protest which 
the State Department ( Ach- 
eson was then Acting Sec- 
retary) firmly rejected. A 
friend twitted Acheson 
about making unnecessary 
work for himself with an “off the cuff” 
remark. He replied: “My answer was 
not ‘off the cuff.’ I considered it care- 
fully—for only a fraction of a second, 
but carefully.” 

The last reference to Acheson to ap- 
pear in this space until now was in the 
issue of May 19, 1947, in the third of a 
series of columns on the need for a 
European Recovery Program. This, en- 
titled “Omens of World Crisis,” di- 
rected attention to Acheson’s Cleve- 
land, Miss., speech, saying it “should 
be read in full by everyone who at- 
taches more importance to the ocean 
currents of world affairs than to the 
ripples and the waves.” That speech 
was the first official delineation of 
what became known as the Marshall 
plan. It had been prepared for the 
President, but for some reason it was 
decided to let Acheson make the first 
play. Marshall followed with the sec- 
ond play four weeks later at Harvard. 


wo weeks before Acheson left the 
T ann on June 30, 1947, he 
delivered at Middletown, Conn., the 
bluntest point-by-point arraignment of 
Soviet postwar policy that any high 
American official had made up to that 
time. 

Any suspicion that Acheson is “soft” 
toward the Soviet Union should be 
dismissed. He was, perhaps, in an 
earlier period. But when he turned, he 
brought into play not only resolution 
but the kind of constructive imagina- 
tion exemplified by the European Re- 
covery Program. 
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WORLD’S FINEST 
SOUND PROJECTOR 


*298°° 


A FAVORITE OF INDUSTRY 
«oe PRICED FOR HOME USE 
CR 


Natco’s brilliant sound and image bring 
flesh-and-blood realism to movies. 
Super-simple to operate, rugged, light, 
Natco is fast becoming America’s larg- 
est selling projector for industry. A fa- 
vorite, also, for church, school and 
home. Largest speaker-amplifier at the 
price. Single case. Speaker in detach- 
able cover. See your dealer or write 
for literature today. 





NATCO, 4401 West North Avenue, Chicago 39, Illinois 
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Again the Worries of Empire 


Memories of Britain’s imperial past 
haunt the gateways to Egypt . ... Nelson 
sinking the French Fleet at Aboukir Bay 
...T. E, Lawrence rousing the Arabs to 
drive the Turks from Arabia . . . Allenby 
making a conqueror’s entrance on horse- 
back into Jerusalem . . . Kitchener break- 
ing the Dervish power at Omdurman .. . 
Alexander and Montgomery driving Rom- 
mel from the Western Desert. 

For Egypt and the Suez Canal repre- 
sent more to Britain than a “life line.” 
They are the solar plexus of an empire. 
On Jan. 7 the shooting down of five 
British planes by the Israeli Air Force, 
therefore, caused a sudden converging of 
imperial forces from the far reaches of the 
Mediterranean and Africa toward the 
wastelands that guard Egypt and Suez. A 
new power had arisen in barren Palestine 
as quickly as vegetation springs up after 
a rain in the desert, It was not, of course, 
fear of this Israeli David that jerked the 
British Empire into action, but fear of the 
Soviet appetite that might some day 
absorb it—a division that made last week’s 
events fall into two disturbing chapters. 


1—Britain vs. Israel 


The encounter had been made familiar 
by countless dogfights from London to 
El Alamein—Spitfire against Messer- 
schmitt. It was reenacted twice on Jan, 7 
over a Middle Eastern desert, some- 
where near the elusive line that divides 
Palestine’s Negeb from Egypt’s Sinai— 
only this time the Spits were ordered not 
to fire, 

That morning a flight of four Royal 
Air Force Spitfires took off from a British 
base in the Suez Canal zone to photo- 
graph positions at the border town of 
Rafah where Egyptian and Israeli armies 
were locked in what might have been 
the last battle of the Palestine war. None 
of the Spitfires came back, One crashed 
after being riddled by Israeli anti-air- 
craft fire, the other three after being at- 
tacked by Israeli fighters, presumably 
Czechoslovak Me, 109s, 

That afternoon another reconnaissance 
mission left the British base to look for 
the first. From this flight a Tempest 
fighter failed to return. It too had gone 
down before Jewish guns. Of the five 
British pilots, one was found dead in the 
wreckage of his plane near the Jewish 
settlement of Nirim. Two others bailed 
out over Palestine and were captured. A 
fourth parachuted into Egypt and the 
fifth presumably came down in the Medi- 
terranean, 

Britain’s Alert: Through its acting 
Security Council delegate, Sir Terence 
Shone, Britain handed a stern note to 
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Arthur Lourie, Israeli Consul General in 
New York. But Lourie declined to for- 
ward it to Tel Aviv because it was ad- 
dressed to unnamed “Jewish authorities” 
instead of to the government of Israel, 
which Britain refuses to recognize. 
Meanwhile, Britain moved a detach- 
ment of troops to Aqaba, Trans-Jordan’s 
Red Sea port, through which British re- 
inforcements for its Arab ally might 
come. The Royal Air Force reinforced 
its old base at Mafrak in Northern Trans- 
Jordan. For the past five days, reported 
The London Sunday Times, at least five 
RAF squadrons stationed in the Middle 
East had been “operational” with -guns 
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Israel grows, with offensives that bother Britain 


loaded. Tempest fighters from RAF bases 
in Iraq were flying escort to formations of 
C-47 transports distributing ammunition 
and stores from the Suez Canal zone to 
other bases. Anti-aircraft defenses were 
being strengthened, and far to the west, 
at the great naval base of Malta, British 
sailors on shore leave were recalled to 
their ships. 

In Britain, however, a few querulous 
voices were being raised. The Manchester 
Guardian thought London had been tak- 
ing needless risks, and The Sunday Ob- 
server asked: “Why were whole British 
formations carrying out reconnaissance 
flights over a battle in which they were 
not engaged?” 

Desert Defeat: The British-Jewish 
clash piled climax on elimax, for it came 
only a few days after Israel’s decisive de- 
feat of the Egyptian Army in Southern 
Palestine and fts consequent brief, but 
significant, invasion of Egypt itself. 

Following the first Negeb offensive last 
October, which won Beersheba for the 


Jews and bottled up the Egyptian garri- 
son at El Falujeh, the Israeli Army had 
begun secretly to rebuild an old Roman 
road swinging southeastward through the 
Negeb desert from the vicinity of Beer- 
sheba. Over this road they then opened 
the second Negeb offensive on Dec. 22. 
They outflanked and captured the Egyp- 
tian right-flank outpost at Bir Asluj, then 
moved southward to take El Auja, de- 
stroying the entire Egyptian First Brigade. 
Finding the Egyptians “running like hell,” 
the Israeli followed them—across_ the 
border to Aweigila. Simultaneously a 
raiding force attacked three Egyptian 
airfields near El Arish. The Israeli held 
these advance positions—35 miles inside 
Egypt at the maximum—for three days. 

On Jan. 4, fortified by American as- 
surances that Israel had promised not to 
invade again, Cairo proposed a cease fire 
and the opening of armistice negotiations. 
Dr. Ralph J. Bunche, acting United Na- 
tions Mediator, set 2 p.m. Jan. 7 for the 
cease fire and suggested that the armistice 
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“COMMON SENSE....IMAGINATION....AND OUR 


NEW CARS AT CHRYSLER CORPORATION 


As we see it, we shoulder great 
responsibility to the public when we 
introduce new cars. 


We try to be the first to see the basic 
needs of the car buyer . . . and to meet 
them with imagination in research and 
engineering, and, at the same time, with 
common sense. 


It began a generation ago when we 
introduced all-steel car bodies. [t contin- 
ued in 1924 when we pioneered hydraulic 
four-wheel brakes and the high com- 
pression engine. Our basic advances such 
as Light Weight Pistons in 1929 that 
made possible the high speed motor 

. sensational Floating Power in 1932 
followed by ... Fluid Drive . . . safety- 
rim wheels, super-cushion tires . . . these 
and many others were great forward 
steps in automobile safety, comfort and 
performance. 


Our engineers had the creative imagi- 





nation to develop these advances... and 
the common sense to know that they 
were needed. 


Within the next few weeks, we will 
introduce still further basic automobile 
advances in our beautiful new Plymouth, 
Dodge, De Soto and Chrysler cars. 


Again, as in our models past and 
present, you will find the improvements 
that are needed, the advances that call 
for imagination in engineering and 
research. And you will also find plenty of 
good common sense, and good taste! 


Again, you'll be able to see over the 
hoods, and out of the rear windows. 
You'll get in and out with ease. Again 
there'll be room for your hat. Seats will 
be wider—yet the cars will fit into your 
garage. Fender dents won't cost a fortune 
to fix. You'll be able to change a tire, or 
put on a set of chains. Again, our cars 
will be easier to drive and park. They'll 


AGAIN YOU GET THE GOOD THINGS FIRST FROM 
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PRESIDENT, CHRYSLER CORPORATION 
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start faster, they'll stop more quickly. 

They'll have more performance than 
any cars we ever engineered—and they'll 
look it. 

We're holding on to the good things 
that built our reputation with you. 
Again we’ve built from the inside out— 
first engineering cars that are safe, 
comfortable, convenient, and wonderful 
to drive . . . then creating beauty that 
reflects the good qualities underneath. 


Already materials and parts for our 
new cars are arriving at our manufac- 
turing plants. 


On behalf of the superb team that 
created our beautiful well-bred new 
Plymouth, Dodge, De Soto and Chrysler 
cars, | cordially invite you to see them at 
your dealers when they are announced. 


They’re the finest that engineering, 
imagination and common sense ever 
built . . . and they look it. 


CHRYSLER CORPORATION 
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talks begin this week at his headquarters 
on the island of Rhodes. But during the 
last skirmish (at Rafah) the British planes 
were shot down—the first incident occur- 
ring shortly before, the second shortly 
after, the 2 p.m. cease fire. The resultant 
bitterness shrouded the prospects for 
immediate peace in the Holy Land. 


2—Airlift in Russian 


The fact that Israel’s young army in- 
vaded Egypt and its fledgling air force 
shot down British Spitfires presented 
lethal proof of what London had known 
for months: Despite a United Nations 
arms embargo and despite combat losses 


in eight months of warfare, Israel was 
probably strong enough to beat all the 
Arab states together. The implications of 
this fact were alarmingly underscored by 
another: In large part, Israel’s military 
superiority had been made possible by 
overt Communist aid. 

As documented last week by the British 
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Four Keys to the Kremlin: New Light on Soviet Intentions 


His is a moment when a great many 
cert in other countries as well 
as in our own are wondering whether 
President Truman is being enticed 
into a change in our Russian policy. The 
President denies it, yet his recent re- 
mark that there are people in the Krem- 
lin who want to “make peace with us” 
has not been explained to anyone’s sat- 
isfaction. 

Under the circumstances, this seems 
an excellent time to call attention to 
some very thorough and even profound 
studies of postwar Soviet policy which 
have just been published in this country. 

In my view, the most immediately 
pertinent of these studies was pub- 
lished under the name ofe“Historicus” 
in the Foreign Affairs quarterly for 
January of this year. “Historicus” is 
a former college professor now in gov- 
ernment service. The article, called 
“Stalin on Revolution,” consists of 40 
pages of evidence showing that Stalin is 
emerging more clearly than ever as the 
determined leader of world revolution 
and that his statements to various for- 
eigners, such as Harold Stassen, that 
Communism and capitalism can exist to- 
gether represent tactical maneuvers 
rather than his serious thought. 


is conclusions as to the Soviet view 
H of the world are: “(1) The time for 
the next harvest of revolution is at hand 
. .. (2) The ‘law of ebb and flow’ implies 
that unless the whole of capitalism col- 
lapses under the present revolutionary 
wave, the surviving remnant will tem- 
porarily stabilize itself a few years after 
the end of the war . .. This imparts a 
certain urgency to revolutionary tactics 
in the immediate postwar period. (3) 
Though the Soviet Union has not yet 
equaled the United States in industrial 
production . . . with the defeat of Ger- 
many and Japan its relative strength 
among the powers of Europe and Asia 
will be enormous. Therefore the Soviet 
Union will be in position to serve as base 
for much more active fostering of revo- 
lutionary movements.” 


by JOSEPH B. PHILLIPS 


Following the “Historicus” piece in 
the same issue of Foreign Affairs is an 
article called “No Peace, No War” by 
Max Beloff, a writer well known to 
students of international affairs, who is 
now teaching at Oxford. The burden of 
this study is that the United States, as 
the strongest capitalist power, must pre- 
pare itself to block 
Soviet expansion in 
each locality where 
the danger arises. 
But, the author 
goes on, these local 
threats should -be 
met in such a way 
as to release as 
many of our re- 
sources as possible 
to assure the pros- 
perity of the democratic countries since 
this economic strength “renders less 
acute the greatest danger that we face— 
the danger that democratic peoples will 
not have the patience to see a long and 
toilsome journey through to the end.” 

The other two studies appear in the 
October issue of The American Slavic 
and East European Review. In “Aspects 
of Russian Expansion,” Philip E. Mose- 
ly, one of the senior professors at the 
Russian Institute at Columbia, reaches 
much the same conclusion as does Pro- 
fessor Beloff: “The . . . ability of the 
Soviet state to find devoted supporters 
and even willing martyrs to its cause in 
so many parts of the world is a new 
phenomenon in world politics. Will the 
fervor and the power of attraction 
diminish with the burning down of 
revolutionary fire within the Soviet 
Union? Will other political and social 
faiths have the inner conviction and 
cohesion to meet and contain this urge 
to extend the realm of Soviet expansion? 
These are the paramount questions of 
the next few decades.” 

The remaining article, on a slightly 
different subject, “The Varga Discussion 
and its Significance,” is by Frederick C. 
Barghoorn, who was on the staff of our 
Moscow embassy during and after the 





war and is now a research associate 
at the Yale Institute of International 
Studies. This is an excellent study of a 
queer event. Varga, the leading Soviet 
economist and a loyal Communist, was 
the target of denunciation by the Soviet 
Academy of Sciences last year because 
he had written that the American econ- 
omy would not collapse immediately 
after the war, that the United States 
would help Europe recover, and that, in 
fact, the final breakdown of capitalism 
might be postponed as much as ten 
years. The article shows how Varga’s 
critics ignored economic reality for the 
sake of party fanaticism. The author 
says: “The whole matter raises the 
question whether Soviet leadership is 
capable of any sort of realistic appraisal 
of international realities . . . Thus eco- 
nomic research is deformed into politi- 
cal propaganda. The gloomy conclusions 
regarding the implications for interna- 
tional relations of intellectual dishonesty 
on so gigantic a scale are obvious.” 


is not often that we find so many 
T enaneeen scholars reaching the same 
conclusion on the same subject. And 
the inescapable impact on anyone who 
reads the four is that Soviet policy, in- 
stead of seeking a settlement with the 
West, is becoming more determined in 
the cause of violent revolution. All 
the articles were written before the 
President threw out his hint, but there 
is even a passage in the “Historicus” 
piece which touches this subject: “Even 
the United Nations has to some extent 
been exploited by Stalin’s tactics. The 
possibility of using the veto to cripple 
Allied action in revolutionary areas is 
obvious. But if, as some think, Stalin 
might prefer a deal based on spheres of 
influence to the United Nations pattern, 
such an arrangement could be de- 
pended on to further, not to limit, 
revolutionary operations. Within his 
sphere Stalin would have a free hand 
and Communist action would also con- 
tinue across the demarcation line into 
the other sphere.” 
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Foreign Office, this is how the Israeli air 
force had grown since June 11, the date 
the UN embargo supposedly went into 
effect: fighter planes—from 4 to 40; light 
bombers—4 to 12; heavy bombers, none 
to 10 (including some four-engine types) ; 
transport planes—3 to 22; light communi- 
cation and training planes—29 to 30. 
Some of this increase had been traced 
back to private buyers and dummy com- 
panies in various countries, including 
Britain itself. But nearly all the fighters 
were Messerschmitt 109s, made at state- 
owned works in Czechoslovakia after war- 
time German models. They were crated 
and flown to Palestine in transports oper- 
ating from the Czech military airfield at 
Zatec. 

This regular airlift, serviced by re- 
fueling points in Yugoslavia, had also 
ferried to Israel large quantities of high- 
explosive and incendiary bombs, engines 
and spare parts, radios, small arms and 
automatic weapons, ammunition and 
radio equipment. Flying and ground 
personnel had been trained in Czecho- 
slovakia. Several thousand “foreign 
legionnaires” served with Israel’s army 
of 75,000. 

Recently, it was admitted the airlift 
had stopped, presumably because of bad 
weather, But at the same time evidence 
mounted that Israel was being packed 
with Eastern European immigrants, 
chosen solely for their Communist ardor, 
with active Zionists ruthlessly excluded. 
In the British view, much of this aid to 
Israel was made possible by private 
American dollars and indirectly encour- 
aged by the preelection stand of the 
White House. One British spokesman put 
it: “You have unwittingly set up the be- 
ginnings of a Soviet satellite state in the 
Middle East.” 

How Far? In contrast to the Israeli 
build-up, the Arab states had been 
gravely weakened by the war. For 
Britain, despite its alliances with Iraq, 
Trans-Jordan, and Egypt, had scrupu- 
lously observed the UN embargo and 
had sent no arms or equipment to replace 
the Arabs’ battlefield losses. King Ab- 
dullah ef Trans-Jordan bluntly informed 
the British that his Arab Legion was 
down to 200 rounds of ammunition per 
rifle; in the face of reports that Israel was 
preparing to attack him he would have 
to have help or withdraw altogether, 
abandoning Arab Palestine to the Jews. 

Meanwhile, the Egyptians also fran- 
tically asked for British arms—but not 
under the Anglo-Egyptian treaty, which 
Egypt had paradoxically declared invalid. 
Britain replied that Egypt would get 
arms under the treaty or not at all. For 
if London acknowledged that the 1936 
treaty was now invalid, it would also 
have to withdraw British troops from 
Suez; and nothing upsets the British 
more than the prospect of the Canal be- 
ing defended by Egyptians alone. As 
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one Briton put it sardonically: “After all, 
we spent half our national effort to keep 
them out of the last war on our side.” 

The British did not fear an immediate 
Israeli threat to the Canal, but they did 
recognize that if Egypt could now be in- 
vaded at will, no one could say where it 
might end. Some quarters even drew a 
fearsome picture of an Israeli army ap- 
pearing next time at the gates of Abdin 
Palace in Cairo, deposing the Egyptian 
government, and supplanting it with one 
friendly to Israel and—given continuing 
Soviet infiltration—erecting a Soviet sat- 
ellite on the Nile. 

Less fancifully, London took a sober 
view of the possibility that extreme Is- 
raeli pressure might topple the shaky 
structure of all the Arab governments, 
exposing them in turn to Communist 
machinations. 

No Farther: It was against this back- 
ground that Britain considered formally 
implementing its treaties with the Arab 
states, sent troops to Aqaba and made an 
approach to the White House—in a spirit 
of “You got us into this, now you get 
us out.” 

President Truman, annoyed with the 
Israeli for their persistent assertions that 
no invasion of Egypt had occurred, took 
the British alarms seriously. He instructed 
the American representative at Tel Aviv, 
James G. McDonald, to call personally on 
Premier David Ben-Gurion and warn him 
on the President’s behalf that invasion of 
territory held by Trans-Jordan might re- 
quire a revision of the American attitude 
toward recognition of Israel. 

Ben-Gurion replied by criticizing Amer- 
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ican and British policies in Palestine, 
particularly the United States’ support of 
Egypt's election to the UN Security Coun- 
cil. He promised, however, that the 
Israeli troops would be withdrawn from 
Egypt and that there would be no attack 
on Trans-Jordan. Possibly he knew that 
Washington, recovered from the election, 
was shaping a fresh American policy: 
While Israel could continue to count on 
American sympathy and _ assistance, it 
could not claim American approval for 
every action it might choose to undertake. 


COLD WAR: 


Quick-Tempered Colonel 


Col. Frank L. Howley, the amiable but 
quick-tempered former advertising man 
who commands the American sector of 
Berlin, drew down a formal Russian pro- 
test for his “coarse and insulting” be- 
havior at the final meeting of the four- 
power municipal Kommandatura _ last 
June. Often, however, Howley’s frequent 
gibes were delivered out of Russian ear- 
shot and were kept out of print by 
American correspondents with whom the 
colonel has always been popular. But 
last week one tirade got out. It was 
Howley’s reaction on learning that an 
American official in Berlin had invited 
a Russian to New Year's dinner: 

“None of my men are going to play 
footsie-wootsie with the Russians under 
such conditions as their intolerable block- 
ade ... While American and British fliers 
are dying . . . to keep the airlift flying, 
and as long as the American people are 
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Colonel Howley says no to GI’s like this who ask Russian Wacs to dance 
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forced to spend millions of dollars to 
overcome this bestial blockade, then I do 
not want my men to be mixing socially 
with them. 

“Let them eat their own food. They 
can damn well eat their own shank bones 
of German cattle.” 

The reason behind the outburst did 
Howley credit: He had just received a 
letter from the widow—and mother of a 
posthumous child—of a young American 
flier killed in an airlift accident. 


Crime Against Art 


Art for art’s sake, Moscow version: Dec. 
18 issue of Pravda describes a report by 
A. Sofronoff on the Soviet drama, which 
was submitted to the plenum of the Sec- 
retariat of the Union of Soviet Writers. 
Sofronoff’s conclusion: “It is regrettable 
that among theatrical critics and art spe- 
cialists the esthetic approach to the phe- 
nomena of art has not yet been complete- 
ly eradicated.” 


FRANCE: 
The Waste Scandal 


Jan. 2 the National Assembly pre- 
sented the unusual spectacle of complete 
unanimity in righteous indignation. All 
present voted to demand a full govern- 
mental investigation into France’s latest 
scandal—the irregular and wasteful gov- 
ernment spending as reported by the 
venerable auditing agency Cour des 
Comptes. 

Next day the Cabinet appointed Jus- 
tice Minister André Marie as head of 
a special committee to investigate and 
report to the Assembly by Feb. 1. 

The 14l-year-old Cour des Comptes, 
composed of autonomous permanent 
government auditors, doesn’t follow 
daily spending, and its current report is 
limited to the years 1946-47. Its charges, 
therefore, didn’t affect many present 
Cabinet Ministers but struck at all the 
parties except the extreme right, which 
was never represented in post-Liberation 
Cabinets. Though dated, the report still 
made juicy reading, enhanced by its 
dignified style and occasional sarcasm. 

The Gay Life: The Defense Minis- 
tries came in for the heaviest criticism. 
Military uniform according to the Cour, 
appeared to “give the right to requisition 
to meet every conceivable need and 
every fantasy.” Thus officers requisi- 
tioned fine wines, liquors, and civilian 
clothing, including women’s dresses and 
underwear. National warehouses were 
almost emptied of their valuable furni- 
ture, but the War Ministry nevertheless 
felt obliged to order simultaneously 83 
“ministerial desks,” many of them ma- 
hogany. The Prefect of the Moselle De- 
partment furnished his offices with 
2,000,000 francs’ worth of rugs, includ- 





British Co 
Mermaid’s Downfall: Beryl 
Brian, 20, is helped onto a float 
at the Chelsea Arts Ball in Lon- 
don. Later she was dragged from 
the float by art students who 
yanked off her imitation hair, 
seaweed, and mermaid’s tail. 





ing one Oriental rug costing 643,000 
francs. 

The Food Ministry appeared to suffer 
from an “ambulatory fever” and was con- 
stantly changing its offices and refurnish- 
ing each time. The Food Minister’s own 
cabinet used seventeen automobiles, 
while the War Ministry required 2,500 
“liaison cars.” The Air Ministry accepted 
rubber checks in payment for obsolete 
airplanes and sold three to a bankrupt 
company. And graft had a tragic result in 
an internment camp located near Poitiers: 
Although the state supplied adequate ra- 
tions, at least 50 internees died within 
a few months as a result of undernour- 
ishment. 


Doggerel 


The Society for the Improvement of 
the Canine Breed in France long ago 
decreed that all registered dogs should be 
named in alphabetical rotation, with the 
initial letter identifying the year of their 
birth. The system worked fairly well for 
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23 years, though 1948 was troublesome 
since few French names begin with W. 
But 1949’s letter is X. 

The society brooded over whether to 
start again with A. But the decision was 
to stand by the tradition to the alphabet- 
ical end. The New York Herald Tribune 
last week anticipated “an extraordinary 
year along the quais: ‘Come Xavier.’ 
‘Come, Xenophobe.”’ ‘Come, Xanthippe.’ 
‘Come, Xerxes’.” 


French Roast 


Officials of the Organization for Eu- 
ropean Economic Cooperation in Paris, 
according to The London Daily Tele- 
graph last week, “were not amused by 
the error of a French member of the staff 
who typed out a report headed ‘Euro- 
pean Receivery Program’.” 


IWO JIMA: 


Hon. Peace 


As loyal Japanese, the two men natural- 
ly assumed that the American conquest of 
Iwo Jima in 1945 was temporary and that 
the emperor’s forces would. soon return. 
Therefore they simply holed up in caves 
and lived in some comfort by stealing 
American food and clothing. Last week 
wearing American sweaters and GI shoes, 
they gave up. Among their stolen sup- 
plies they had accidentally found some 
newspapers telling of Japan’s surrender. 
That made it all right to quit. 


THE RUHR: 


Incident at a Steel Plant 


The road from Hagen to Essen in the 
heart of the Ruhr winds through verdant 
little valleys and smoky little towns. As 
you come around one rutted corner 
about halfway to Essen, the sign on an 
iron gate before a vast steel plant reads 
Bochumer Verein. This is the third larg- 
est steel plant in Europe and one of Ger- 
many’s most efficient. It was damaged 
by bombing, but the Germans restored 
it so that it now employs 11,700 men and 
can produce 320,000 tons a year of high- 
quality open-hearth and electrical steel. 

But the rolling mill and other vital 
sections were put on the dismantling list 
as surplus to German economy, Jan. 3, 
on British orders, German demolition 
workers attempted to enter the plant. 
They were met by shouts of “British 
lackeys” and a human wall—the workers 
whose jobs would vanish with the crip- 
pling of the Bochum plant by the removal 
of key workshops. Each day for four days 
demolition gangs reappeared, and each 
time they were turned back. 

Jan. 6 the British put up posters in 
the plant that read: “Workmen engaged 
on dismantling in this factory are carry- 
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hand” if a fire destroys them? 

Of what value are “‘unfilled orders” 

if an interruption of business makes 
it impossible to fill them? 


How can you rely on “assets” 
that disaster or dishonest employees 
may impair? 

If a fire destroys your building, 
have you enough insurance protec- 
tion to permit you to rebuild at 
today’s prices? 

Are you sufficiently protected 
against loss from damage suits that 
could be devastating? 





Are you adequately covered 
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to both business and personal insur- 
ance, NOW! Your America Fore 
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specialist in protection. He repre- 
sents the strongest, soundest com- 
panies in the country. 
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Operator 25—or write us at 80 Maiden 
Lane, New York 8, New York. 
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ing out Allied orders, Any person who in- 
terferes . . . directly or by incitement, 
will be brought before a Control Com- 
mission Court.” The Bochum manage- 
ment was told: “No nonsense will be 
tolerated.” (The penalty for interfering 
with the Allied Occupation ranges up to 
death.) Nonetheless, Franz Miiser, gen- 
eral manager of the plant, merely ob- 
served that he had heard that the British 
would use troops to enforce dismantling 


and added: “Nothing would suit us bet- 
ter.” This week the British will try again 
—presumably with German police. 
Meanwhile, on British orders, German 
police confiscated all the copies they 
could find of a booklet called “Disman- 
tling.” Some 120,000 had been circulated 
by steel management and union officials. 
Workers paid up to $8 a copy for “Dis- 
mantling” with its appeals such as this 
one by Hans Boeckler, chairman of the 


Bi-Zonal Trade Union Organization: “No 
worker can be expected to destroy his 
place of employment. It would not be 
surprising if he attempted to prevent 
others from doing so.” 


Significance — 


Some British authorities consider the 
Bochum plant a test case in which dis- 
order could spread throughout the Ruhr. 
The Germans know that time is on their 





Night Over Shanghai: Here Even Sin Is 


The sights, sounds, and smells of 
Shanghai, always arresting enough, have 
taken on a special pungency during the 
days of the seeming disintegration of Na- 
tionalist China. Just before Christmas, 
Compton Pakenham, chief of News- 
wEEk's Tokyo bureau, arrived in Shanghai 
and put down in diary form these eye-ear- 
nose impressions of life in this lively capi- 


tal of doom. 


Happy Crowds: Dec. 21—Swung 
over lights of Tokyo and into the over- 
cast, Fleeting two-minute glimpse of In- 
land Sea just south of Kure and Hiro- 
shima, the only break in clouds till noon 
when we ducked under them and came 
above the Whangpoo River about 10 
miles above Shanghai. Followed it and 
slid into Lunghua airport. In fields along- 
side a lot of planes looking to be Army, 
just rotting. On the field itself half a 
dozen China National Aviation Corp. 
planes lined up for getaway. 

Immigration easy but Customs exceed- 
ingly tough. Youngsters with little Eng- 
lish emptied everything, took the duti- 
able to one side, and said I could pack 
again. “How much?” They would not 
know for a few days. I was told to come 
to the Customs House on the Bund the 
day after tomorrow. 

Checked at Cathay Hotel and to lunch 
at American Club. En route noticed that 
though Shanghai was altered beyond 
recognition in the years since my last 
visit street crowds are exactly the same— 
happy and noisy, talking and shouting 
volubly and completely ignoring foreign- 
ers and their vehicles. 

Early to Bed: Dec. 22—Last night 
learned about curfew, from 11 p.m. to 
5 a.m. Maintained rigidly and during 
these hours only police on streets, usually 
crammed from wall to wall. Anyone 
(meaning foreigners too) gets rough 
treatment if caught out and spends the 
night in the hoosegow—something defi- 
nitely to be avoided as it generally in- 
volves manhandling and a few covert 
lashes. 

Up before curfew over and watched 
corner of Nanking Road and the Bund 
come to life on the dot of 5 a.m, By 7 
(we have hot water from 7-9 a.m. and 
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from 5-7 p.m.) when I took my bath, the 
streets were as crowded as they usually 
are at noon. 

Rickshas, wheelbarrows, and all sorts 
of cars and bicycles proceed at less than 
foot pace, surrounded by pedestrians. 
Traffic moves in immense blocks, Once on 
the street you are part of it and must 
keep pace. Impossible to keep alongside 
a friend for any distance without link- 
ing arm, If you are aiming at a certain 





on the Skids... 


French (white) first-world-war tin hats. 
Too many bayoneted rifles about for 
my taste. 

Early to Rise: Dec. 23—Going up to 
breakfast—dining room is on eighth-floor 
front with excellent view of the Bund and 
the river down into Hongkew—ran into an 
old codger who has been in import-export 
30 years and is staying a few days at the 
hotel until getting plane space. Asked him 
how things seemed to be going and he 
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Shanghai street scene: Police rough up would-be gold buyers 


‘door it is necessary to work in toward 
the wall a block ahead. 

Drab clothes, mostly black but with a 
liberal sprinkling of dark blue. Faces are 
tired—these people have had about 
enough. But they laugh easily as they 
push along and chatter loudly. What I 
suppose are mental cases shoving through 
the mob and yelling loudly to themselves, 
are common, In the rickshas sit apathetic 
fat cats, generally with a bundle (black- 
market stuff, probably) across their knees, 
looking as though they don’t know where 
or why they’re going or how long it will 
take them. There seems an overliberal 
sprinkling of police of different kinds 
wearing German (brown-green) and 


said: “Wait till we get upstairs and Ill 
tell you.” As soon as we looked out of the 
window he said: “Nothing to worry 
about. This is my barometer. Watch 
Bund traffic and you know how Shanghai 
feels and thinks.” Opposite us a 600- to 
1,000-ton steamer was loading passen- 
gers. Thousands in the crowd but they 
were fairly orderly, checking in over two 
gangplanks. “Last week it would have 
been crammed and with thousands shin- 
ning up the sides, fighting for places, 
not bothering to check in and hopelessly 
overloading it. Today’s quite normal 
again.” 

Awakened at 11:30 p.m. by din out- 
side, Being a half hour past curfew which 
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side, All dismantling has been surveyed 
by an Economic Cooperation Administra- 
tion committee, which has recommended 
retaining some 200 plants previously 
marked for dismantling. Steel plants are 
certainly high on this list, since ECA offi- 
cials privately admit Germany can never 
be self-supporting at the present level 
of industry based on an annual 10,700,- 
000 tons of steel production. They be- 
lieve that all the steel plants still sched- 


uled for dismantling and removal, in- 
volving an additional annual capacity of 
3,271,000 tons, should instead be left in 
Germany to make their maximum con- 
tribution to German and Western Euro- 
pean recovery. 

The British have not yet been won 
over to the ECA thesis and they deplore 
the ECA-inspired halt in dismantling, 
which they blame for the Bochum dis- 
orders. However, a curious difference of 
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opinion exists within the British Govern- 
ment. Chancellor of the Exchequer Sir 
Stafford Cripps is known to feel that Ger- 
man steel production should be increased 
to 19,000,000 tons, He also contends the 
only security safeguards necessary against 
German rearmament are to forbid the 
Germans from having any aircraft what- 
ever Or any access to atomic energy. The 
Foreign Office thinks Sir Stafford’s views 
are naive, 











... As a City Seems to Come Apart Along With a Nation 


they honor scrupulously, I looked out. 
This is a broad street (Nanking Road), 
and this a long block, between the Ca- 
thay and Palace Hotels. As far as I could 
see for the length and about three quar- 
ters of the breadth, it was jammed—they 
say this morning, about ten to twelve 
thousand in the one block, At the Bund 
end, the only one I could see, and on the 
open flanks, cops—probably 100—some 
with bayoneted rifles, others with clubs 
or what looked like long and pliable bam- 
boo sticks, charged the outer fringes of 
the crowd, Several cops would start beat- 
ing the end man, pressed against the wall 
of the Palace and, as he pushed out, con- 
tinue jamming a wedge down the mob as 
if trying to pry it loose from the wall. 

When they’d worked down about 50 
feet, the pressure of those they'd driven 
out would sway the crowd loose so it 
whirled like a whip, stampeding to this 
side of the street. Those who had been 
knocked over and trodden were left 
writhing on the sidewalk. Police would 
then dash down the open space, kicking 
those who had fallen and driving them 
back into the crowd. A mounted cop 
simply rode over the bodies. The same 
process would then be repeated from the 
other side, 

By morning, the crowd had been 
herded, eight deep, on the Palace Hotel 
side of the road, stretching, I was told, 
2% miles back up Bubbling Well Road, 
while four other, equally large, mobs 
were similarly strung up parallel streets. 
It appears that late yesterday afternoon 
the Central Bank announced a gold sale— 
one ounce to each of 20,000 applicants 
at one-quarter the black-market rate. The 
mid-Bund area was pandemonium all 
morning. Final count, official and sup- 
posedly less than actual: 9 killed, 79 
sufficiently injured for hospital. 

Ruined Rich: Dec. 26—This after- 
noon to the enormous brick house of a 
friend, Set in a compound occupying the 
best part of a block, with swimming pool, 
tennis courts, etc. He is liquidating, prob- 
ably at 10 per cent, and moving south 
with his whole family, pronto, All his 
crowd, Shanghai’s most substantial citi- 
zens, had backed the government in every 
possible manner from the beginning. The 
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ill-fated currency reform has completely 
ruined them and as completely and ir- 
revocably alienated their sympathies, All 
they want is to get out—to Hong Kong or 
Formosa. 

This is supposedly the coldest time of 
the year here. The temperature hovers 
around 30 to 40 degrees. Haven’t seen 
the sun since arriving and most of the 
time it has rained, Actually don’t notice 
the cold at all—feels like the 50s in New 
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Mayor Wu remains anti-Communist 


York—and find an overcoat a nuisance. 
But the Chinese shiver and last night 
more than 40 bodies were picked up 
around town “frozen to death.” 

Sin Slump: Jan. 1—This once self- 
styled Paris of the Orient wallows in a 
sin slump induced by the currency re- 
form, the curfew, and the evacuation of 
artists and patrons. But the transients 
insist on seeing the remains in various 
clip joints—Roxy’s, the Silk Hat, the Jeep, 
the Merry Widow, Marco’s (in Blood 
Alley)—mostly patronized by black-mar- 
ket millionaires: “Shanghai used to call 
itself a sink of iniquity, but it has sunk 
below that,” remarked an ex-member of 
the disbanded Concession Police, as we 
started out together in one pedicab (a 
three-wheel evolution from the ricksha, 
cycle-propelled, fast and easily maneu- 
vered, introduced by the Japanese and 


the sole remaining sign of Greater East 
Asia Cooperation). 

For the holidays the police permitted 
the cabarets to remain open after the 
curfew, but anyone who didn’t leave 
before 11 had to stay until 5 a.m, After 
the usual fight over the fare with the 
pedicab coolie, we pushed through the 
mob of beggars, police, barkers, and 
hawkers of imitation Parker pens, bad 
jade, dirty pictures, and younger sisters. 
We were admitted after the cover 
charges and taxes were fixed, and dined 
in a small alcove while a native torch 
singer howled herself into tears to the 
accompaniment of an excellent displaced- 
persons trio. Food was excellent and 
plentiful—rice birds, mandarin fish, bam- 
boo shoots, mushrooms, and Canton-style 
pork, 

The next place was oversupplied with 
hostess-taxi dancers of all races, ages, 
sizes—sad-eyed, sallow, stateless trollops, 
powered solely by odorous, flat-tasting 
vodka, which was strong but recom- 
mended and which proved the safest 
drink, The crowds were equally assorted, 
all nations dancing in every style from 
the aged two-step to jitterbug, while 
dignified Chinese family groups held 
aloof, slopping champagne at astronom- 
ical prices. 

The third place was exclusively Chi- 
nese, more blatant but generally better 
appointed, Here silk-clad Chinese girls 
did a huge entertainment trade at 300 
gold yuan per five minutes, Only hot 
water and tea served at whisky prices. 
We were cut short by the approaching 
curfew. Next morning those remaining 
reported the night’s bill equivalent to a 
hundred U.S, dollars per head, 

Insignificant Peace: Jan. 3—An- 
nounced that the Shanghai Municipal 
Council has broadcast a peace plea to 
the Communists. Absolutely insignificant 
—merely a token memorial designed to 
impress the nervous population of this 
city, at present estimated at more than 
6,000,000. A local paper comments: 
“Every city association will now follow 
with a similar formal appeal.” However, 
Princeton-educated Mayor K. C. Wu re- 
mains one of the outstanding anti-Com- 
munists in all China. 
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PRICES: 
Leveling Off 


The cost of living in Canada climbed 
steadily from an index figure of 127.0 on 
Jan. 1, 1947, to 159.6 on Oct. 1, 1948 
(1935-89100). On Nov, 1 it held its 
ground at 159.6, Last week the Domin- 
ion Bureau of Statistics announced that, 
for the first time in 23 months, living 
was cheaper; between Nov. 1 and Dec. 1 
the index dropped from 159.6 to 158.9. 

Officials and the press were quick to 
warn against undue optimism. Home fur- 
nishings, rents, and fuel and light all in- 
creased in price during the month, Cloth- 
ing prices were unchanged. Only 
food prices dropped. Egg prices 
plunged sharply and there were 
moderate reductions in meats, vege- 
tables, and fruits. All of these were 
seasonal. Prices might go up again. 

“It would seem definitely pre- 
mature,” an editorial in The Mont- 
real Gazette cautioned, “to in- 
terpret the limited and short-term 
adjustment in the living-cost index 
as a conclusive prelude to a con- 
tinued and more substantial down- 
trend of key prices.” “Higher Prices 
Still Possible,” The Toronto Star 
headlined. But the prevailing re- 
action was optimistic. “Inflation 
isn’t over,” a government expert 
said. “There may be ups and downs 
from now until spring, but there 
won't be any sustained climb. It 
looks very much like a leveling off, 
followed by a decline during the 
spring and summer.” 

Canadian labor unions were 
among the closest observers of the 
cost-of-living figures. If the index 
showed signs of remaining fairly 
stable, some labor men thought the 
unions might decide to consolidate their 
previous gains by going after “security” 
rather than by starting a “fourth round” 
of wage demands. 


IMMIGRATION: 


The Swelling Tide 


Ligata Vesma is a tall, shapely blonde 
from Latvia. Argilas Berutas is an auburn- 
haired former student at the university 
in Hamburg. Both girls are 24 years old, 
and both came to Canada after three 
years in displaced persons’ camps in 
Western Germany. They took $50-a- 
month jobs as attendants at the Protestant 
Asylum for the Insane in Verdun, a sub- 
urb of Montreal. 

They didn’t like it very much. “Some- 
times the patients beat us up,” Ligata 
complained. “We are not suited to hos- 
pital work as we have never done this 
work before.” So they answered an ad 
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for teachers at a Montreal dancing school. 
They were offered $25 a week to start. 

The girls were conscientious. On their 
day off they went to Ottawa to ask Labor 
Department officials if it was all right 
for them to take the jobs. The answer 
was an emphatic no. As a condition of 
coming to Canada they had to stay where 
they were for one year. They still had 
three months to go. 

Humphrey Mitchell, Minister of La- 
bor, commended Ligata and Argilas for 
asking the government’s advice. At the 
same time he warned Canadian employers 
not to offer jobs to displaced persons who 
have not yet fulfilled their original em- 
ployment agreements. 

Canada plans ultimately to bring a total 





works as a maid in Ontario 


of 100,000 displaced persons into the 
country; 50,967 had arrived up to Nov. 
30. Of these, about 28,000 came in 
groups and about 23,000 “on nomi- 
nation of close relatives in Canada.” 
Prospective immigrants are screened at 
the DP camps in Europe. They are 
brought to a reception center at Montreal. 
From there they go all over the country 
—to wherever they are assured of jobs. 
They are guaranteed the pay and the 
working conditions “prevailing in the 
locality of employment for comparable 
classifications of employment.” Mainly 
they have gone into lumbering, clothing 
manufacture, hydroelectric construction, 
farming, mining, railroad work, steel 
foundries, and other industries. For young 
women DP’s between the ages of 18 and 
30 there is a special program of place- 
ment as domestic workers in both city 
and country homes. 

The DP’s are only a part of a swelling 
stream of immigration to Canada. More 
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DP in Canada: This Estonian girl (center) 


than 250,000 immigrants, a majority of 
them from the British Isles, have entered 
the country since the end of the war, 
and officials predict that about 125,000 
will come in 1949. 


PEOPLE: 


Herr Doktor Virus 


No loot from the ruins of Nazi Ger- 
many has been more eagerly snatched for 
than the men with specialized skills and 
knowledge: scientists, engineers, and 
technicians. Canadians believed last 
week that they had acquired one of the 
grand prizes, in the person of Dr. Gernor 
Bergold, world authority on viruses. “He 
may be worth several million dol- 
lars a year to Canada,” his new as- 
sociates say. Dr. Bergold’s job: to 
make forest insects sick. 

Its forests are one of Canada’s 
chief sources of wealth. Anything 
that hurts them hurts the country, 
and insects hurt them more than 
anything else. Even the heavy toll 
of forest fires is blamed indirectly 
on insects. Insect-killed trees ignite 
fastest and burn the hardest. 

Losses have been appalling. Dur- 
ing a 37-year period, enough 
spruce and balsam were destroyed 
in Canada to make a pile of wood 
4 feet high, 60 feet wide, and long 
enough to stretch around the earth 
at the Equator. 

Open Seeret: It is this loss that 
Dr. Bergold will combat in the for- 
est-insect laboratory in Sault Ste. 
Marie, Ont. His method will be to 
infect destructive forest insects 
with virus diseases. The German's 
work will be so secret that his con- 
tract specifies he is to report only 
to the federal Minister of Agri- 
culture. 

Just how the Canadian Government 
got hold of Bergold is still pretty much 
a secret, and officials don’t like to talk 
about it. He was one of the stars of 
the Kaiser Wilhelm Institute for Biochem- 
istry and it is known that the Russians 
were vas him. “He was practically kid- 
napped from the Russian zone,” one Ca- 
nadian authority said. “And it took us 
nearly two years of negotiating to get 
him from the Americans and British who 
wanted him badly.” 

Ottawa officials are so worried about 
possible reactions to the hiring of Ber- 
gold that they have tried to censor news 
stories about him and have threatened to 
blackball reporters and newspapers that 
write about him. 

This attempt at secrecy has backfired 
badly. It is largely responsible for false 
rumors that Bergold is going to work on 
bacteriological warfare rather than con- 
servation. The whole case is due for an 
airing in Parliament. 
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OW ... Edison has applied 
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far-luned Jewel-Action 
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to DISC-TYPE office dictating instruments 


THE DISC EDISON 


VOICEWRITER 


combines the convenience of discs (for 


filing and mailing) with the clarity of 


Edison Ear-Tuned Jewel-Action. (~ 


Ear-Tuned Jewel-Action—exclu- 
\ sively Edison . . . the feature that 
makes the Edison Voicewriter differ- 
ent from all other “office dictating 
instruments”’ 

Ear-Tuned Jewel-Action—elec- 
tronic magic . . . “tailor-making”’ 
the dictator’s voice so that a secre- 
tary transcribing hears every word, 
clearly, the first time. 

Ear-Tuned Jewel- Action — yours 
now in the brilliant new Disc Edison 
Voicewriter, the instrument for those 
who prefer a disc-type office com- 
munication system. 

It’s one of nineteen exclusive fea- 
. tures in the Disc Edison Voicewriter 
~ ... features which Edison has found, 


Phone “EDIPHONE” in your city, or 
write Thomas A. Edison, Incorporated, 











through years of research, to be es- 
sential for convenient, efficient dic- 
tation. 

You’ll like the new Edison Voice- 
writer ‘‘push-button’’ ease of opera- 
tion, for example . . . its speed con- 
trol, complete instrument enclosure, 
and fully automatic mounting of the 
discs. 

But . . . whichever type Edison 
Voicewriter best meets your needs— 
cylinder-type or disc—you get the 
advantages of Ear-Tuned Jewel- 
Action. 

No other instrument matches 
Edison understandability ... for 
only Edison has Ear-Tuned Jewel- 
Action. 





West Orange,New Jersey. In Canada: 
Thomas A. Edison of Canada, lLtd., 
Toronto 1, Ontario 
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Only the EDIPHONE MAN brings you the exclusive advantages of Ear-Tuned Jewel-Action. 











Memorabilia: Soruie Tucker, the 
“Red-Hot Mama” of show business, gave 
The New York Public Library three trunks 
full of her personal collection of scrap- 
books—a record of 41 years in the theater. 
Entering the library for the first time in 
her life, Miss Tucker boomed “Hello, 
boys,” to the assembled trustees and 
“Here are the keys, baby,” to an elderly 
librarian. 


Benefit: “Hiroshima,” JoHN HeERsEY’s 
story about the atom bombing of that 
city, first published in August 1946, was 
finally cleared by Allied headquarters for 
publication in Japan. The author’s royal- 
ties will go to Hiroshima charities. 


Little Minister: Curly-haired, 4-year- 
old Rev. Marnjoe Gortner, an ordained 
minister in the Old Time Faith, Inc., a 
Los Angeles institution, stirred up a 
storm of clerical protest by performing a 
marriage ceremony between Raymond 
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Father and son: Marjoe officiated 


Miller, a sailor, and Alma Brown in Long 
Beach Jan. 2. Laymen bombarded news- 
papers with protests. His father, Vernon, 
an evangelist, had an answer for critics: 
California law provides that any judge, 
magistrate, or ordained minister may 
officiate at a wedding. Marjoe himself 
greeted reporters with aplomb. “God 
bless you,” he said. “Jesus laid His hand 
on my head. Take their hats, Mama.” 


Assembly Line: Brunette Gypsy Mark- 
orF, the accordion player who survived 
the Lisbon plane crash of 1943, was 
Reno-bound to divorce Capt. David L. 
Harter and marry Don Ross, former hus- 
band of Jane Froman who also survived 
the crash. “[Ross] has been a great com- 
fort to me,” said Gypsy. “The world 
would be better off if they put him in 
mass production.” 
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IN PASSING 





Which Senator Has the Toni? One 
seat was vacant in the upper chamber 
when Congress reconvened. Democratic 
Sen. WARREN G. Macnuson of Washing- 
ton, 43, once married to a “Miss Seattle” 
(Eleanor Maddieux), missed the opening 
of Congress. He was reported romanc- 
ing on the West Coast with actress Tont 
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Toni Seven: The senator was delayed 


SEVEN (June Millarde). But back in 
Washington Jan. 9, Senator Magnuson 
said he had been delayed by bad weather; 
reports of his marriage to Miss Seven 
were “greatly exaggerated.” 


New Faith: Mrs. OKSANA KASENKINA, 
the Russian schoolteacher whose leap 
from the Soviet Consulate in New York 
last August precipitated the severance of 
consular relations between the U.S.S.R. 
and the United States joined the Ukrain- 
ian branch of the Catholic Church. “It is 
the main force against Communism in the 
world,” she said. 


Freshman: While his mother Mrs. Eprru 
Wik WILLKIE watched, Puitie H.WI1LL- 
KiE, 29, only child of the late Presidential 
candidate, was sworn in as a Republican 
member of the Indiana House of Repre- 
sentatives. The new member left the 
House chamber during midmorning re- 
cess and was unable to get back. The 
doorkeeper refused to believe that the 
boyish-looking Willkie was a legislator. 


Fauna: Mayor Martin KENNELLY of 
Chicago bet a small Chicago pig on 
Northwestern University against a small 
bear put up by Mayor ELMER Rosinson 
of San Francisco on a California victory 
in the Rose Bowl football game. When 
Northwestern won, Kennelly demanded 
payment. Redfaced, Robinson wired ex- 
plaining that Pokey, the bear selected at 
the San Francisco zoo, had run away. 
Kennelly had promised his prize to the 
Chicago Cubs as a good-luck token, 


‘on this vulgar joy ride.” 


Forever Hayworth: Two London Sun- 
day newspapers denounced Rita Hay- 
worTH’s globe-trotting with Prince ALY 
Kuan, son of the Aga Khan. The Sunday 
Pictorial, under the headline “A Very 
Sordid Business,” said: “The current 
behavior of Miss Hayworth and _ the 
millionaire prince, if described in a 
film script would never get by the censors 
. . . Motherly Miss Hayworth continues 
to drag around her 4-year-old daughter 
Even more 
sharply, The People, under the head 
“This Affair Is an Insult to All Decent 
Women,” recalled that in her film “Gilda,” 
Miss Hayworth spoke the line: “If I had 
been a ranch they would have called me 
the “Bar Nothing’.” 


Erotiea: In Piccadilly Circus, London. 
WituiAM~)=ss«éPaINTER, an _— exhilarated 
plumber, startled midday crowds by 
climbing atop the 40-foot statue of Eros, 
cavorting about, and twanging the string 
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Keystone 


Painter and Eros: High spirits 


of the Greek god’s bow until it broke. 
Before being hauled down by firemen 
and bobbies, Painter recited Keats from 
the wings of the statue. 


Enlistment: A letter sent out by the 
Navy's Bureau of Personnel seeking en- 
listments in the Reserve went, by error, to 
Vice Admiral Patrick N. BELLINGER, 
who retired recently after 44 years in the 
Navy. Dead pan, the admiral filled out 
the enclosed questionnaire. Meticulously 
he detailed his entire “experience” and 
listed among his disabilities one missing 
tooth. Back came a reply from Rear 
Admiral THomas L. SpracuE, chief of 
Navy Personnel: The missing tooth 
wouldn’t matter because the Navy no 
longer required its members to bite the 
enemy. 


Newsweek, January 17, 1949 
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TO PAY AN EMPLOYE FOR AN HOUR’S WORK 
THE RAILROADS HAVE TO HAUL FREIGHT 
MORE THAN TWICE AS FAR AS IN 1921 


Leanne 2 


TO EARN THE MONEY TO PAY ONE HOUR’S WAGE 
TO ONE EMPLOYE— RAILROADS HAD TO HAUL 





ONE TON OF FREIGHT 
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TO EARN THE MONEY TO PAY ONE HOUR’S WAGE 
—-RAILROADS HAD TO HAUL 
ONE TON OF FREIGHT 
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The average hourly wage of railroad employes have achieved through technological improvements. 

— without overtime—has more than doubled since It takes large amounts of money to make these 
& y 

1921, after World War |. But the railroads have improvements. More are urgently needed. Additional 

been receiving less for hauling the average ton of wage increases are taking place and the cost of materials 


and supplies has doubled since 1939 and continues to 


freight one mile than they received in 1921. ; ; : : ; 
rise. Despite postwar increases, freight rates are insuffi- 


With greatly increased wage levels in other industries, cient to pay these expenses and to provide money for 
increased railroad wages obviously would be expected. changes required to reduce costs and improve service. 
Some of the increased cost of labor, materials and sup- ‘ ‘That’s why the railroads had to ask for increased 
plies has been offset by great economies which railroads freight rates 
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Proof that you can see better. In this test of new 

designs, bulbs—placed where driver's eyes would be— Checking for comfort models of the finished 

cast light patterns which show your “seeing area.” interior are ‘‘tried on for size’’ by representative 

Results? Better visibility, safer driving. riders of all builds. Engineers carefully check head- 
room, leg-room, seat angles, instrument vision, 


Many are called but few are chosen. In 
developing new models, GM stylists consider 
hundreds of sketches — also make and study 


iniat I ulptures. . : ‘s : 
ee ay with actual peoy.e serving as “human yardsticks.” 


Key to sound styling 


All the new GM cars for 1949 are on display this month. 


And one good look tells you how sound their styling is— 
as well as how smart. 


You enter easily into spacious interiors, with high visibility 
and deep-seated comfort. You enjoy superb trim and fittings, 
find evidence of thorough planning on every hand. 


For your 1949 GM car is not merely a work of the stylist’s art. Into each 
has gone months of work in research, engineering and production that 
combine to give it comfort, convenience, performance and durability 
along with surpassing beauty. 


That’s why so many people already are saying that GM sets the pace 
in the 1949 automotive parade. 


“MORE AND BETTER THINGS FOR MORE PEOPLE” 


ENERAL MOTORS 


CHEVROLET + PONTIAC + OLDSMOBILE + BUICK + CADILLAC 
BODY BY FISHER +» GMC TRUCK & COACH 


NOW! HENRY J. TAYLOR on the air every Monday evening over the ABC Network, coast to coast. 








1. Look where your groceries grow! 


The biggest basket of groceries 
in the world is hauled, truck- 
load by truckload, from fertile 
fields to countless communities. 

The American farmer is the 
world’s biggest user of trucks. 
You depend on him for food. 
He depends on reliable low- 
cost trucking to deliver that 
food ... so he uses thousands 
of International Trucks. 
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MEAT 





2. Look at your meat fleet! 


Meat moves a long way before 
you enjoy it. But you will enjoy 
it... because a mighty fleet of 
haulers is working on that job, 
for you. 

And many, many of those 
trucks are International Trucks 
designed, engineered and built 
for this particular job. Perhaps 
one brought the meat you’re 
serving tonight! 


3. Look how your canning is coming! 


Count the cans on your shelves, 
multiply by 40,000,000 families, 
and you have a rough idea of 
the size job the canning indus- 
try is doing. 

Many of those cans were 
wheeled to you via a gigantic 
network of trucking systems. 
A big share of those trucks 
are Internationals—specialized 
trucks for specialized jobs. 


It's millions of miles from markets 
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Tune in James Melton and “Harvest of Stars,” 


CBS, Wednesday evenings 






4. Look how your bread rolls! 

The staff of life reaches many 
homes after rolling miles from 
the bakery. 


Bakeries count on trucks to 
speed their products fresh to 
you. Of course there are spe- 
cialized International Trucks to 
do this job. The International- 
Metro model is a favorite among 
leading merchants who must 
make multi-stop deliveries. 


to mouths... 


5. So think how many meals-an-hour 


trucks like this must travel! 


Millions eat nourishing food 
every day, only because Ameri- 
can industry and commerce 
help keep the calories coming. 

Our part in that picture is— 
trucks. All kinds. There are 
22 basic International Trucks. 
There are different engines 
(gasoline, diesel and butane), 
wheelbases, axles, transmis- 
sions and other components for 
efficient specialization-of-truck- 
to-job. Gross weight ratings 
range from 4,400 to 90,000 
pounds. 

For trucks to haul anything, 
for trucks that are the “Stand- 
ard of the Highway,” see your 
International Dealer or Branch. 


Other International Harvester Products 
Farmall Tractors and Machines 
industrial Power . . . Refrigeration 


( INTERNATIONAL 





INTERNATIONAL TRUCKS 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY + CHICAGO 
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Vitamin D Intoxication 


In spite of wide publicity in medical 
journals on the dangers of large doses of 
vitamin D (the anti-rickets vitamin), many 
doctors still use this potentially toxic 
drug without the necessary precautions. 

In the past three years Drs. John Eager 
Howard and Richard J. Meyer of Johns 
Hopkins University have recognized 
eleven cases of vitamin D intoxication. 
Ten of these patients had been given the 
drug by physicians who did not connect 
the alarming symptoms with the drug 
they were prescribing. The eleventh was 
one in whom the Johns Hopkins doctors 
themselves induced intoxication with crys- 
talline vitamin D., in the short period of 
fourteen days. 

The outstanding symptoms of vitamin 
D poisoning, as reported last week in the 
Journal of Clinical Endocrinology by 
Drs. Howard and Meyer, are fatigue, loss 
of weight and appetite, vomiting, dis- 
turbed kidney function, lesions of the 
eyes and skin, and hypercalcemia (more 
than the normal amount of calcium in the 
serum). When the vitamin D compounds 
were withdrawn, the symptoms gradually 
subsided. 

To rule out the possibility of vitamin D 
intoxication, the Johns Hopkins special- 
ists urge that all patients receiving such 
therapy be carefully checked by frequent 
eye examination, urine analyses, and 
tests to measure calcium in the serum. 


Electric-Shock Findings 


What are the physical risks of electric-* 


shock therapy? 

Patients and their relatives, afraid of 
the effects of the artificially induced con- 
vulsions, have sometimes hesitated to 
submit to this, the most widely used 
method for treating mental disease. 

Last week Dr. Rudolph Kaldeck, Bos- 
ton psychiatrist, and his associates set 
these fears at rest. Of 628 patients who 
received 8,082 electric-shock treatments 
at the Boston State Hospital from 1942 
to 1947, only one died. Autopsy showed 
that he had been suffering from acute 
kidney infection, heart disease, and ede- 
ma—accumulation of fluid—in the lungs. 

Balm or Bane: Because of this unfor- 
tunate experience, the Boston doctors 
grew extremely conservative in selecting 
patients for shock treatment. But with 
increasing use, it became clear that over- 
caution was depriving too many persons 
of its benefits. Reports showed conclu- 
sively that many patients with serious 
disabilities could be treated without ill 
effect. 

Among Dr. Kaldeck’s findings: 
>» Of the 628 patients, 31 were over 60 
and five at least 70. All responded well 
to the treatments, as did an 11-year-old 
girl in an extreme state of stupor. 


Newsweek, January 17, 1949 
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It Won’t Hurt Much: New tricks 
in child therapy are (above) 
books and music to ease fear of 
the dentist’s drill and (below) 
a set of metal fangs to.‘dis- 
courage chronic thumb sucking. 
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> Malnutrition and anemia are frequent 
among mental patients because of their 
refusal to eat. But even severe symptoms 
did not hold up electric-shock therapy. 
After one or two treatments, it was grati- 
fying to see the mental patients eating 
ravenously. 

> About 50 patients had signs of harden- 
ing of the arteries, high blood pressure, 
enlarged. heart, rheumatic heart disease, 
or coronary artery trouble. In many in- 
stances, high blood pressure went down 
when agitation was quelled by the shock 
treatments. 

> Shock therapy on mental patients with 
tuberculosis “carries definite risks.” Yet 
eight people with active and 25 with ar- 
rested pulmonary tuberculosis were 
treated in this series without damage. 


“> Normal menstruation did not prevent 
treatment, Kaldeck said. In other medical 
literature, there are discussions concern- 
ing shock treatment of pregnant women 
without harm to mother or child. 


Tooth Troubles 


In the United States, where child 
health hits the world’s highest average, 
parents still neglect one important health 
aspect—their children’s teeth. 

In*a survey of 2,205 families (7,057 
persons), just reported in the Journal of 
the, American Dental Association, Drs. 
J..M. Wisan of Providence, R.I., and 
Allen O. Gruebbel of Chicago found the 
‘most neglected age group to be between 
8 and 9—a time when many adult dental 
diseases can be prevented by proper den- 
tal care in- childhood. 

Of these’ children, about one-third 
(29.9 per cent) had not had their teeth 
examined for two years. Only one age 
group—those over 50—had a worse den- 
tal record. 

Other highlights of the survey: 
> About 95 per cent of those questioned 
owned a toothbrush. But only 42.8 per 
cent brushed their teeth twice a day, and 
only 18.8 per cent three times a day. 
> About one-fourth of all questioned re- 
ported that they used toothpicks and 
chewing gum, in addition to brushes, to 
clean their teeth. 
> Only 20.4 per cent of the survey sub- 
jects obey the persistent advice “See 
your déntist at least twice a year!” 


Phony Cancer Cures 


Of all the nostrums fraudulently adver- 
tised as “cures,” none are more insidious 
than those falsely claimed to be success- 
ful in the treatment of cancer, 

In a blunt warning in this week’s Jour- 
nal of the American Medical Association, 
the AMA Council on Pharmacy and 
Chemistry emphasizes that no drug cure 
for cancer has yet been found, “At the 
present time,” the report says, “the estab- 
lished treatment for cancer consists of the 
use of surgery and irradiation, either with 
radium or X-ray.” 

Grapes and Gold: One of the cancer 
drugs under fire is “collodaurum,” a gold 
preparation advertised as a “palliative” 
with the suggestion that it is of some 
benefit and may possibly cure, the re- 
port continues, That this product is not 
the specific remedy claimed by the Kah- 
lenberg Laboratories, Sarasota, Fla., is 
proved by its history, Collodaurum was 
previously recommended for arthritis and 
tuberculosis. “No sound evidence exists 
to show that gold in any form by any 
route of administration is of any real 
benefit for the palliation or cure of can- 
cer,” the council points out, 

The AMA study also refers to a book 
“The Grape Cure,” by Johanna Brandt, 
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QLEEP tonight! 
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She can thank Phillips’ ANTACID ACTION for this! 


There’s no need for you to spend a restless 
night counting sheep because of acid indi- 
gestion. This sleep-robbing condition often 
accompanies constipation...and the way 
to relieve it quickly is to take Phillips’ Milk 
of Magnesia before you go to bed. Because 


Phillips’ Milk of Magnesia is one of the 
fastest and most effective acid neutralizers 
known to science, it eases away the acidity 
practically by the time you're ready to get 
into bed. And as a result, you sleep wonder- 
fully...all night long. 


EEL FRESH ASA 













hLijid Or JOLkS 


Liquid Phillips’ is available in 75¢, 50¢ and 25¢ 
bottles. Phillips’ Tablets in $1.00, 50¢ and 25¢ sizes. 
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DAISY tomorrow | 


She can thank Phillips’ LAXATIVE ACTION for this! 


After a night of deep and restful slumber, you’ll wake up in the 
morning to gentle, effective constipation relief. Yes—you'll start 
your day feeling fresh as a daisy, because Double-Action Phillips’ 
is not only an excellent antacid, but a marvelous laxative, too! 


G 
¢ FOR CHILDREN ...SO THOROUGH Fop a LLIPS*>) | 


PHILLIPS’ 


MILK OF MAGNESIA 
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which projects the idea that grapes alone 
would cure cancer and practically all 
other human diseases. The distributor of 
the book, Harmony Centre, Inc., New 
York, has been cited in a cease and desist 
order issued by the Federal Trade Com- 
mission and a fraud order issued by the 
United States Post Office Department. 

Too early and too ardent publicity on 
unproved cancer treatments has often 
roused false hopes, according to the coun- 
cil. It refers particularly to the KR se- 
rum, originated by Russian scientists from 
the serum of mice infected with strains 
of Trypanosoma cruzi (NEWSWEEK, June 
21, 1948). Results obtained by Ameri- 
can investigation show that the serum 
does not at present hold out much prom- 
ise for relief of cancer. 


Spontan eous Ruptu re 


Spontaneous stomach rupture, rapidly 
fatal and fortunately rare, can follow the 
downing of a dose of bicarbonate of 
soda. ° 

The stomach may burst because of 
the abrupt release of carbon-dioxide gas 
caused by the action of acid on the soda. 
This may be the natural hydrochloric 
acid contained in the stomach, the acid 
from digestive fermentation, or it may 
be the citric acid of citrate of magnesia 
taken as a laxative. 

Of approximately 30 histories reported 
in medical literature, not one instance of 
stomach rupture had been correctly diag- 
nosed before surgery or autopsy. Yet the 
picture is distinctive and, as described 
last week by Dr. D. Gordon Burket of 
Altoona, Pa., not revealed by any other 
abdominal emergency. 

Dr. Burket’s patient was a 61-year-old 
woman who took citrate of magnesia 
every few days for chronic constipation. 
At 3 o'clock one afternoon she had one 
bottle of citrate of magnesia, and at 
about 7:30 that night, because she still 
had discomfort, she took about a table- 
spoonful of bicarbonate of soda. 

Immediately after drinking it, the 
woman collapsed on the floor in severe 
agony, turned blue, and breathed with 
difficulty. Her skin was cold and clammy, 
her pulse barely perceptible. 

Although stomach rupture was not 
even considered, the surgeon decided to 
operate. A 2-inch-long rent in the stom- 
ach was found. Foamy white material, 
with fine gas bubbles, undoubtedly bi- 
carbonate of soda, boiled out through the 
cut. Blood plasma was given, but before 
the surgeon could close the wound the 
woman died. 

“Any case with a history of . . . sodium 
bicarbonate followed by sudden  ab- 
dominal pain and severe and dramatic 
onset of shock and prostration should be 
immediately considered a case of spon- 
taneous rupture of the stomach,” Dr. 
Burket warned his colleagues. 


Newsweek, January 17, 1949 
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Virtually all the things you eat or wear or use, 
and the materials of which they are made, move 
to you — somewhere along the line — by rail. So 
here’s a “trackside” report of how your rail- 
roads did their job of serving you last year: 


1. Delivering the Goods. Every day in 1948 the rail- 
roads hauled an average of 12 tons of freight one mile 
for every man, woman, and child in the United States! 


2. Carrying People. Nearly two million people rode 
the railroads every day. That’s equivalent to carrying 
every man, woman, and child in the country on a trip 
of almost 300 miles during the year. 









3. Improving Efficiency. Last year the average Amer- 
ican freight train moved more tons of freight more miles 
per hour than ever before in American railroad history! 
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4. Improving the Transportation “Factory.” In 1948 
the railroads spent for improvements alone more than 
2 billion dollars. That meant spending an average of 


Your Railroads 
Report for 1948 


three million dollars per day—for new streamlined pas- 
senger trains, new freight cars, and new, more efficient 
locomotives —for new track, signals, and shops to keep 
them rolling even more surely, more efficiently. 





5. Paying Their Own Way. Railroads provide and 
maintain their roadway and equipment with railroad 
dollars, not taxpayers’ dollars. In addition they pay 
about a billion dollars a year in taxes. These taxes help 
support schools, roads, and other public projects. They 
are not spent for the special benefit of the railroads. 


SRABPSS LODO ABESEIES 


For their services railroads received in 1948 an 
average of only about 1% cents for hauling a ton of 
freight one mile. And for carrying a passenger one 
mile, they got far less than they got a quarter of a 
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century ago—when wages and the prices of rail- 
road materials and supplies were only half what 
they are now. 

To keep on making improvements in their service, 
railroads must continue investing money in better 
plants and facilities. To be able to do this they 
must make earnings in line with today’s increased 
costs. For only adequate earnings can justify the 
huge investment required to keep America’s rail- 
roads the most efficient, the most economical, and 
the safest mass transportation system in the world. 


* 


LISTEN TO THE RAILROAD HOUR presenting the world’s 
great musical shows. Every Monday evening over the 
ABC Network, 8-8:45 Eastern, Mountain, and Pacific 





Time; 7-7:45 Central Time. 


WASHINGTON 6. D.C. | 
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Atomie Clock Time 


No one can accuse the National Bu- 
reau of Standards of the ultimate in nig- 
gardliness. It gives out the time of day, 
gratis, to anyone who cares to listen to 
its radio station WWV. This station 
broadcasts the most monotonous—and in 
some ways the most important—of all 
radio programs, Its repetitious series of 
whistles, hums, and ticks serve as the 
nation’s tuning fork and metronome. 
These provide the standards for tuning 
a piano, tuning a radio transmitter, set- 
ting a master clock, or controlling the 
speed of generators in a power plant. 

But while jewelers, musicians, radio 
networks, and electric-utility firms may 
be satisfied with these standards of time 
and frequency, the bureau isn’t—quite. 
Its scientists know they have been de- 
pending on a more basic standard which 
isn’t as steady as the layman may sup- 
pose, Astronomical time, which defines 
94 hours as the average interval between 
noon of one day and the next, depends 
on the regularity of the spinning earth. 

Wayward Sun: Unfortunately, al- 
though the eight-hour day doesn’t vary 
enough to involve any question of over- 
time, the earth doesn’t punch its own 
time clock with the precise perfection 
that might be expected of an astronomi- 
cal body. On occasions, for reasons not 
yet explained, it may be tardy by some 
thousandths of a second. The “mean 
solar day” varies a bit from decade to 
decade. In addition, there is a long-term 
trend toward longer days, since the tides 
exert a very gradual braking effect on 
the earth’s rotation. 

Such deviations have become impor- 
tant in modern life, not because a thou- 
sandth of a second makes a difference in 
the schedule of the busiest executive, 
but because time is the basis for meas- 
uring wave lengths and _ -frequencies. 
How can a radio or radar set be tuned to 
so many million cycles per second when 
there is doubt about the exact meaning 
of a second? The element of doubt 
actually costs space in the radio spec- 
trum. Radio and TV stations have been 
put farther apart than they would be 
if their frequencies were perfectly con- 
trolled by an absolute standard of time. 

To help with this dilemma, scientists 
have shifted the problem around the 
other way. Instead of defining frequen- 
cies in terms of the time of the earth’s 
rotation, they are learning to measure 
the earth’s speed in terms of a radio 
frequency. And for a standard of fre- 
quency, they have turned to the invisible 
world of molecules and atoms. 

Rhythm of the Universe: Every 
molecule of a gas has its own rhythmic 
periods of vibration, and many of these 
happen to fall into the ultra-high fre- 
quencies that were first exploited by sci- 
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ence for radar apparatus. Since the war, 
physicists at many laboratories, notably 
Columbia University, have been learning 
new facts about atomic and molecular 
structure by tuning into their vibra- 
tions with microwave radio signals. 
These frequencies can be measured with 
extreme accuracy, and it became evi- 
dent last year that science would soon 
be turning to the atomic world for an 
ultimate standard of time, as it was al- 
ready doing for its ultimate standard 
of length (Newsweek, Nov. 29, 1948). 

Last week the Bureau of Standards 
unveiled the result of this research—an 
“atomic clock” based on the vibrations 
of tiny molecules of ammonia. The in- 
strument consists of a tall cabinet filled 
with radio tubes and circuits. On top of 
it is mounted an electric clock of ordi- 
nary appearance, with its hour and min- 
ute hands arranged in the usual way. 
Around the clock, however, is a spiral of 
copper tubing. Within it is the ammonia 
gas, whose resonance is steadier than 
the turning of the earth. 

Radio waves generated in the cabinet 
are fed into circuits which control the 
clock movement and also into other cir- 
cuits which send an electrical excitement 
into the ammonia. If these waves are not 
precisely in tune with the ammonia, an 
“error signal” comes out which corrects 
the timepiece. 








Ammonia molecules (top) and radio 
waves in the tube around the clock 
create a new basic standard of time 


Ammonia’s chemical formula is NHs, 
and in it one atom of nitrogen is ar- 
ranged in pyramidal form with three 
atoms of hydrogen. The nitrogen atom 
doesn’t stand still. Like a super-speed 
pendulum, it flips back and forth 23,- 
870,000,000 times a second. In doing so, 
it will absorb radio waves at that fre- 
quency, making it equivalent to a radio 
receiver precisely and permanently 
tuned to 23,870 megacycles. The new 
standard clock generates exactly that 
kind of radiowave so that it can be kept 
in perfect step with the vibrating mole- 
cules of ammonia gas. 

The result is a clock accurate to one 
part in 20,000,000. By further improve- 
ments—probably using other molecules 
and atoms whose frequencies can be 
measured still more accurately—the bu- 
reau hopes to get a master clock which 
won't vary by more than one part in 
10,000,000,000, or about one second in 
3,000 years. 

With this method, science will have 
a basis of time measurement hitched to 
the fundamental rhythms of the universe, 
unaffected by age, temperature, pres- 
sure, or the inconstancy of the rotating 
earth. The atom has absolute pitch. 
Hitched to it, the whistles, hums, and 
ticks broadcast by WWV will be giv- 
ing out atomic standard time to anyone 
who wants to be sure of what he is doing 
when he tunes a piano, sets up a radio 
station, or adjusts a new wrist watch. 


Scientists in Service 


In a war largely directed by science 
and technology, many a Ph.D. was put 
to digging foxholes while high-school 
graduates were sent to radar schools. 
Scientists, like others who became GI’s, 
have made none too restrained com- 
plaints against the “I want three volun- 
teers—you, you, and you” system. Many 
were just as angry or embarrassed be- 
cause deferment was forced on them. 

This week the Army publicly ad- 
mitted that the wartime system of se- 
lecting and assigning personnel had 
wasted a vast amount of technical talent. 
A General Staff study, prepared by Dr. 
David M. Delo of its scientific manpower 
section, further admitted that the same 
thing would happen again if a war began 
today. “The nature of present planning 
based on a draft law similar to that of 
World War II,” the report said, “sug- 
gests that if war were declared at once, 
we would utilize much the same methods 
for this purpose as were used previously.” 

The Army did its retrospective research 
job through the nation’s technical so- 
cieties, ranging from the American So- 
ciety of Agronomy to the American Psy- 
chological Association. These groups sent 
out questionnaires to their members, and 
the Army analyzed them. Of the answers, 
15,157 came from scientists who served 
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in uniform in one of the branches. Only 
a quarter of this group had been drafted. 
More than half entered from the reserve 
or through direct commissions. Another 
21.3 per cent had enlisted. 

Lessons of the Past: The draftees, 
whose assignment was entirely in the 
hands of the services, fared worst. Nearly 
half of them—48.1 per cent—reported 
that their technical skills had been poorly 
used or not used at all. At the other ex- 
treme, only 22.7 per cent of the directly 
commissioned scientists complained that 
their talents had been so badly misdi- 
rected. The organized reserve program 
was “notably deficient,” since almost 40 
per cent of the scientific reservists were 
misused. 

The services made best use of uni- 
formed scientists in fields for which there 
was obvious military application—psy- 
chologists, geographers, engineers, and 
physicists, in that order. Their poorest 
assignments were for biologists, geolo- 
gists, chemists, and mathematicians. 

The report cited a number of reasons 
why scientists did not get to do their 
best work: Some came up against com- 
manding officers who simply did not un- 
derstand what their talents were good 
for. Others were barred from appropri- 
ate assignments because of too rigid 
physical requirements, which should 
have been waived. Those who remained 
in the ranks couldn’t pull their technical 
weight because of the chain-of-command 
situation and because “there is a tend- 
ency to utilize the enlisted man wherever 
a pair of hands may be needed and with- 
out regard to the fact that he may be 
highly competent in a particular field.” 

Despite this experience, very few of 
the scientists answering the question- 
naires wanted general exemption from 
service; the principal demands were for 
better assignment and supervision. 

Need of the Future: To Maj. Gen. 
A. C. McAuliffe, hero of the Bastogne de- 
fense, who is now Deputy Director for 
Research and Development in the Army’s 
Logistics Division, the survey showed “a 
definite need for enlargement and con- 
tinuation of cooperation between organ- 
ized science and the armed forces in plan- 
ning for effective national defense.” 

“Scientists,” he said, “compose less 
than 2 per cent of the armed forces, but 
the military functions dependent on their 
specialized skills and knowledge are high- 
ly disproportionate to their numbers. The 
small numbers involved and the great 
complexity of scientists’ experience and 
training require the use of special meas- 
ures to assure their maximum utilization.” 

But the specific remedies proposed in 
the report—a central office on scientific 
manpower and a catalogue of scientists— 
would evidently be effective only inso- 
far as the lessons of the last war are 
taken seriously by the officers who oper- 
ate them. 


January 17, 1949 



































Fide another look at that 
thermometer! 


You'll see heavy fuel bills, snow- 
blocked highways, stalled trucks and 
trains. You'll see idle machines and lost 
man hours because workers are absent due 
to winter ills and transportation tie-ups. 
Converted into dollars and cents, these 
are costly, profit-taking factors. 

In Florida, it’s different. Florida’s 
mild climate cuts overhead in many ways. 
For instance, elaborate heating systems 
are unnecessary. You benefit by good 
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Combine pleasure with profit this 
winter. Come on down to Florida for some 
real rest and recreation. Almost overnight 
you can be relaxing on the warm sands, 
fishing, playing golf. And while you're 
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THE SUNSHINE STATE 


working weather every month of the year. 


Of course, we realize that climate 
isn’t everything. So add these other 
important advantages of a Florida location 
— good labor conditions, favorable taxes, 
lower construction and maintenance costs, 
cooperative communities, plenty of room, 
and constantly growing local and “next 
door” Latin-American markets. 

If you are planning the re-location 
of your main operation, establishment of 
a branch plant or a new business or 
industry — take a look at Florida first! 
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here, see ALL of Florida. Get first-hand 
information on the opportunities the 
Sunshine State offers yeur business. 
You'll find Florida is good for you — in 
more ways than fun. 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 


State of Florida, 763 Commission Building 
Tallahassee, Florida 

Please send me new, free, 48-page, full-color booklet: 
“Florida, The Sunshine State.” Print name and 
address clearly. 





Name 





Street and No. 





City Zone State. 
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Bergen’s Rival 


For twelve years in radio the word 
ventriloquist has been synonymous with 
the name Edgar Bergen. His dummies, 
Charlie McCarthy and Mortimer Snerd, 
became bigger stars than many a live 
performer, and while they reigned NBC 
had little room for another ventriloquist. 
But on Dec. 26 Bergen pulled off the 
network, Finding radio in a confused 
state, he planned to stay away alto- 
gether until next fall and then to work 
for CBS on Sundays. 

Letting no moss grow on its dum- 
mies, NBC on Jan. 2—a scant seven days 
after Bergen’s departure—offered up Paul 
Winchell and his Jerry Mahoney as 
five-week visitors on the Jane Pickens 
Show (NBC, Sunday, 5-5:30 p.m. EST). 
It was, the radio Winchell* hoped, the 
break he had been waiting for in the 
big time, and it might well lead to his 
own show for NBC. 

Whatever the outcome, Winchell was 
already set on television. In fourteen 
weeks with his co-star Dunninger, the 
Master Mentalist, he has emerged as 
one of TV’s top ten clicks on The Bige- 
low Show (NBC-TV, Thursday, 9:30-10 
p.m. EST). Since Winchell, at 26, is 
Bergen’s junior by twenty years, he has 
a good jump on what may be his tough- 
est video competition. 

Headwork: Already the younger ven- 
triloquist has discovered the tough dif- 
ferences between the work on the two 
mediums, In radio the brash, approxi- 
mately 12-year-old Mahoney (born 
radiowise on Arbor Day) perches on 
Winchell’s knee while the boss reads 
from a script. With few to watch him, 
the voice thrower doesn’t worry about 
letting his larynx wobble as Mahoney 
talks. On video the relaxation is out. 
Furthermore, Mahoney, to be reason- 
ably real, has to be manipulated all over 
the set and in as many changes of cos- 
tume as the script decrees. It means a 
whole slew of new ideas and a sharper 
imagination, So far, Winchell has kept 
up with the demand—though on occa- 
sion it has meant removing Mahoney’s 
head and manipulating it alone behind 
a drop or other disguise to keep up the 
illusion of reality. 

Winchell took up his art at the age 
of 14 after reading an ad: “Surprise 
your friends! Throw your voice into a 
trunk!” Thereafter it was perseverance 
that led him eventually into one of the 
late Maj. Edward Bowes’s touring units, 
and so on into video and radio. 

Like most ventriloquists, Winchell 
treats Mahoney as the smart one of the 
team, and through him says the things 
that plain Paul Winchell wouldn’t dare. 
President Truman, when Mahoney has 
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*No relation to the columnist Walter Winchell, 
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Newsweek—Ed Wergeles 


Jerry Mahoney and Paul Winchell, hot on both TV and radio 


entertained at the White House, is 
“Prez,” while daughter Margaret is 
“Margo.” But unlike many of his col- 
leagues, Winchell can, if need be, get 
along splendidly without Mahoney. He 
is an accomplished mimic, and when Ma- 
honey was once stolen in Las Vegas, 
Nev., the ventriloquist kept the act going 
for two days by himself. Naturally he 
prefers to work with Mahoney—who can 
do imitations too, one octave higher than 
Winchell. 


Gloomy Sunday 


There might never again be another 
night like Jan. 2 in radio. Certainly there 
had never been one before. It was the 
Sunday when a two-decade-old listening 
habit was shattered, the Sunday when 
most of the audience left NBC to follow 
Jack Benny to CBS. 

The hours between 7 and 9 p.m. EST 
on Sunday often have been called radio’s 
most valuable time, and with Benny, 
Edgar Bergen, and Fred Allen in there, 
the value was NBC’s. Then CBS, for 
$2,260,000 (Newsweek, Dec. 6, 1948), 
bought spark-plug Benny. Evidently he 
was worth the price. Hooperatings for 
Jan. 2 gave _— a the highest of 
any program all season and two points bet- 
tar than Bemay’s best on 3BG thio veer 


Horace Heidt, who moved into Benny’s 
vacated spot, could only weasel an 11.7, 
down six points from his previous—and 
virtually uncontested—spot at 10:30 p.m. 
EST on Sunday. Bergen had avoided any 
embarrassing slip by quitting radio al- 
together on Dec. 26, leaving his spot at 
8 p.m. on NBC to Allen. An all-season 
sufferer from the competition of Stop 
the Music on ABC, Allen sank even lower 
in his new time, down to 12.3.* 

In short, for every Hooper point that 
NBC lost on that dark night, CBS gained 
handsomely. And as if this falling of the 
mighty weren’t enough, NBC also had 
top Sunday-night air time for sale (8:30- 
9 p.m. EST) for the first time in years. 

Originally the network planned on 
a show called Command Performance, « 
series of dramatic adaptations that would 
tee off with Ingrid Bergman in “Joan of 
Lorraine.” But Miss Bergman reneged, 
pleading she had a moral obligation to 
do “Joan” first on the CBS Ford Theater. 
Next, NBC tried Jennifer Jones and 
“Portrait of Jennie,” until David O. Selz- 
nick threw out the submitted script. To 
cap the climax, NBC lost the title Com- 


*Commenting on his Hooper droop this Sunday. 
Allen explained: “The Hooperating is a so-called 
service that allegedly tells you approximately how 
many listeners the average radio program theoretical- 
ly has . . . It’s like taking a bite of one roll and 
telling you how many poppy seeds there are in the 
country.” 
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mand Performance, when the Army re- 
minded the network it was still using the 
name for recorded shows sent to GI’s. 

With three days to go before the Jan. 2 
premiére, NBC chinked the 8:30 p.m. 
gap with a truncated version of the year’s 
news in review, a special program sched- 
uled for broadcast at 2:30-3:30 p.m. EST 
Sunday, then frantically cut to a half 
hour (eight hours of convention record- 
ings were trimmed to 45 seconds’ air 
time). Rating-wise, the show garnered a 
pathetic 6.3. 

Last week NBC’s program department, 
understandably rusty in the art of pro- 
ducing new shows, finally came up with 
The NBC Theater, a show specializing 
in the adaptation of movies. The best 
that could be said for the new show 
was that, in essence, it was a shorter Lux 
Radio Theater, CBS’s most popular pro- 
gram until Benny moved over. 





Current Listening 


THe Beruin Story. ABC, Jan. 
10, 9-10 p.m. EST. To be repeated 
Jan. 17, same time and stations. 
Sustaining. The story of the current 
Berlin crisis, the Soviet blockade, 
the incendiary importance of the 
Ruhr Valley, the excitement and 
daring of the airlift, and of the in- 
creasing Communist menace in 
Eastern Germany is told daily in 
the headlines. Rarely, however, has 
the full story been coordinated, 
with its beginning, its development, 
and its portents told in one piece. 
This was the service rendered by 
ABC’s Berlin Story. 

Here was the tale of the German 
people, of the men on the airlift, 
of diplomatic and military think- 
ing, of the refugees, and the fu- 
ture of them all, These bits and 
pieces helped explain what hap- 
pened between 1943, when Presi- 
dent Roosevelt said of Marshal 
Stalin: “I believe we are going to 
get along very well with him and 
the Russian people—very well in- 
deed,” to that day in 1948 when 
the cold war burst out of the “ring 
of magic fire” around the Soviet 
Russian zone of Germany. 

The full-hour documentary was 
the product of five months’ an- 
guished work by CBS’s public-af- 
fairs vice president, Robert Saudek, 
and his staff, It included Saudek’s 
month-long tour of Germany, a 
mountain of research, and the writ- 
ing of a dramatic script. As it 
turned out, for clarity, objective- 
hess, importance—and exciting lis- 
tening—The Berlin Story was one 
of radio’s great documentary 
achievements, 
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Then There Was One 


It was Editor Deke Young’s 30th an- 
niversary on The Dayton Herald, and 
staffers who crowded the roast-beef din- 
ner honoring him had hardly shoved 
back their plates before Deke himself 
stood to read ill tidings. The afternoon 
Herald and its morning sister The Jour- 
nal had been sold. 

Their new owner was James M. Cox, 
ex-governor of Ohio, onetime Presidential 
nominee and already publisher of, among 
five papers, the afternoon Dayton News. 
Cox would wed The Herald and Journal 
this week into a morning-only Journal 
Herald, clearing afternoons for his thriv- 
ing News.* 

Rumors of sale by Lewis B. Rock, the 
ramrod-straight ex-Marine lieutenant 
colonel who had run the shaky Journal 
and Herald since 1935, had long been as 
stale as last month’s front page, But 
Herald men, his guests at the dinner, 
reeled at the suddenness of the 
actual development, Surrounded 
by the last crumbs of their gay 
party, they sat in glum quiet. 

Then Rock joined Deke 
Young, more properly known as 
Dwight, the husky, bushy-haired 
veteran Dayton newsman who 
was editor-in-chief of the two 
papers and will be Cox’s pub- 
lisher of the new Journal Herald 
combine. They walked with their 
pronouncement into The Journal 
newsroom, where the staff was 
putting the night’s edition to 
bed. Page 1 was made over to 
carry the news. 

Exactly how many staffers 
would fall beneath the merger 
ax, no One could yet tell. The 
guesses were some twenty edi- 
torial workers, 60 printers and 
pressmen, and perhaps all 65 of 
Herald and Journal advertising 
crew, Some already had _ pink 
slips, 

Rock’s case was a_ simple 
enough one: The rocketing cost 
of publishing was a staggering 
burden. Since 1941, the output for news- 
print alone on Dayton newspapers had 
leaped sky high from $695,000 to 
$2,283,000. Yet to newsmen everywhere, 
another dailv’s death and the emergence 
of yet another one-owner newspaper town 
was a grim, if perhaps inevitable, omen. 
Only half of American cities with more 
than 50,000 population now have com- 
peting papers. 

Onward and Upward: But to the 
amiable and effervescent Cox, an ex- 
farmboy who came up the hard way, 
the step was another feather in his self- 
made hat. He long had wanted The 





*Pre-merger Dayton circulations: News, 96,000; 
Journal, 41,000; Herald, 66,000. 
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Journal and Herald to round out his 
Dayton operation. 

James Middleton Cox, gray but still 
spry and square-jawed' at 78, is master 
of, besides the Dayton dailies, four pros- 
pering papers: The Atlanta Journal, The 
Miami Daily News, and The Springfield 
(Ohio) Sun and News. He also owns 
three radio stations: WHIO in Dayton, 
WIOD in Miami, and WSB in Atlanta. 

His brother-in-law and a train wreck 
catapulted young Cox into newspaper- 
ing. While toiling on his father’s Ohio 
farm, in the family since the early 1800s, 
he noticed that village teachers worked 
shorter hours than farmers so he became, 
briefly, a teacher. 

He quit to work for his brother-in-law’s 
tiny Middletown paper. When a train 
piled up nearby, he rushed a story to The 
Cincinnati Enquirer over the only avail- 
able telegraph wire, then blocked the 
facility for other reporters by having the 
operator wire the contents of a whole 
newspaper to keep the line tied up. His 





Dayton News 


Publisher James M. Cox: Five and one make six 


reward from The Enquirer was a job. 

Cox eventually went to Washington 
as secretary to the late Rep. Paul Sorg. 
But he itched for a paper of his own. 
Finally, in 1898, Sorg lent him enough 
for a down payment, and for $26,000 the 
young reporter bought the then-shaky 
Dayton News, 

His publishing debut was no cinch. 
The News had been run so sloppily that 
it printed ice-skate ads in July and ad- 
vertised watermelons in December, mere- 
ly to plug holes. When local bankers re- 
fused to lend enough money for a new 
News building, Cox ruefully borrowed 
it elsewhere, then built an imposing, light 
granite, Greek-columned structure that 


looks more like a bank than most banks. 
Slowly, he balanced The News books, 
profited, and started expanding: into 
Springfield in 1905, Miami in 1923 and, 
finally, into Atlanta sixteen years later. 
Ne More, Thanks: A devout Demo- 
crat, he had plunged, meanwhile, into 
politics with as much fervor as he had 
into publishing. After 1909 he served 
two terms as a congressman and three as 
governor, but luck ran out when he played 
for the highest stakes, the Presidency. He 
was nominated in 1920, His running mate 
was Franklin D. Roosevelt. They lost to 
another Ohio publisher, Warren G, Hard- 
ing. Except for speaking up in an occa- 
sional national or state campaign, Cox 
since has tended more strictly to his pa- 
pers, The publisher is a careful dresser, 
an insatiable reader, and an avid base- 
ball fan, Often he strides into The News 
library to listen to games by radio, but if 
he thinks a player or manager has muffed 
a chance, he will stalk angrily out. 
Although he knows even News copy- 
boys by name and religiously 
reads carbon copies of wire-serv- 
ice reports, Cox tries, with as 
much leeway as possible, to leave 
editing to his editors and edi- 
torializing to his editorial writers. 
Too, still a little dazed that he 
has become a chain publisher, 
he insists that each of his dailies 
be an individual, home-town 
paper. “It has never been my in- 
tention,” he'll say, “to create a 
highly centralized form of ‘chain 
journalism’.” He hasn't. 


Tracy? Blimey! 


Gleefully, The Evening Stand- 
ard ran a P. G. Wodehouse story. 
Readers of Lord Beaverbrook’s 
crisply Tory Daily Express gaped 
with stolid confusion at their 
first “Dick Tracy” strip: Machine 
guns chattered as Diet Smith 
crumbled into a crimson heap. 

After a year and a half the lid 
was partly broken last week off 
Britain’s bread-line fare of news- 
print (restrictions were eased 
after the war, then clamped on again), 
and London’s mammoth national dailies, 
their paper ration thus eased, splashed 
happily in a flood of new features. 

But the Fleet Street “penny press” still 
would seem woefully scant to Americans. 
Under the new government order, which 
also thawed frozen circulations, full-size 
papers now could print six pages thrice 
weekly and their usual four on other 
days, the tabloids twelve and eight the 
same way. 

Questions and Answers: For weeks 
the twelve dailies had heralded the 
goodies to come and, on the first day, 
frilly features filled the extra sheets. 
Besides Tracy, The Express stretched its 
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letters-to-the-editor column and_ pon- 
dered: “Is Television a Wrecker of 
Homes?” 

The sexy Mirror stood by its star 
native-hewn comic, the lusty and un- 
dressy “Jane,” but found room for a 
housecoat pattern, a profile of a band- 
leader, and “What the Stars Are Wear- 
ing.” The News Chronicle opened up 
space for complaints by discontented 
wives. 

Only the Communist Daily Worker 
too preoccupied with its endless plea 
for a “People’s Press Fighting Fund,” 
and the staidly complete Times and 
Telegraph were unexcited. Smugly aloof, 
the latter two had run ten and six pages 
right through the drought by limiting 
their own readership. 

Already The Daily Mail had “Rip 
Kirby,” so far the only Yankee funny 
to click loudly in Britain; with more pa- 
per it quickly added another, “Brenda 
Starr.” Probably the most promising 
starter, if the English will take to him, 
though, was Tracy in The Express. In 
case the jut-jawed comic sleuth lapsed 
into too incomprehensible Americanese, 
Beaverbrook had alerted stand-by artists, 
pens poised, who could reword or even 
redraw the strip. 

Raee: Tracy clearly was The Express’s 
retort to The Mirror's Jane. Always 
rabid rivals, the two giants, their circu- 
lations unleashed now, were scrambling 
feverishly for first place. Their sales had 
been pegged at 3,600,000 for the tab 
Mirror and 3,856,000 for The Express. 
But by the end of the week, though both 
had raced past the 4,000,000-reader 
mark, The Mirror had run faster. It 
topped Beaverbrook by about 100,000 
copies and, for the moment at least, was 
the world’s biggest daily. 

Somehow, in the rapid rash of new 
features, most of the burgeoning British 
papers seemingly had forgotten one 
thing. To find out what really was going 
on, to keep boned up on Palestine, say, 
readers still had to thumb through The 
Times, Telegraph, Manchester Guardian, 
or The New York Herald Tribune’s Paris- 
printed European edition. The thing 
they had forgotten was more news. 


Stop the Presses 


Among the nation’s newspapers last 
week: 
> Copyreaders and_ editorial writers 
fumbled for a catchy tag to pin on the 
new Truman _ administration. Some 
papers called it the New New Deal, or 
Re-Deal, not to mention the Raw Deal. 
The San Diego Journal, which supported 
Truman, labeled his program the Tru- 
Deal. 
>» Readership generally was up. Daily 
circulations in 1948, the trade journal 
Editor & Publisher computed, probably 
hit 52,000,000, an all-time high. 
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Aiding Science — Today, for example, 
Allis-Chalmers’ 22-million-volt Beta- 
tron is furthering medical and indus- 
trial research in the use of super- 
powerful X-rays. 


Thank your lucky Star 
and Stripes), Son! 


Aiding Manufacturers — A-C devel- 
opments in pumps, motors, drives, 
power generating and distributing 
equipment help boost output, lower 
costs in all industries—add to depend- 
ability and long-life performance. 


Aiding Utilities — Hoover, Shasta and 
other public pe wer projects—dozens of 
private power and light companies— 
produce low-cost electric power with 
Allis-Chalmers turbines, generators, 
transformers, switchgear! 


Practically everything 
you use and enjoy 
in your everyday 
life is processed at 
some point by 
Allis -Chalmers machines 
and equipment! 





UNDER NO OTHER FLAG IN THE WORLD could this youngster 


dream his dreams with the same hope of achieving them—with as many 


great opportunities of realizing them—as under Old Glory! 


- Doesn’t that say just about everything for the American system of 
free enterprise—for the American teamwork of men and machines that 
makes possible this Good Living? 


ALLIS-CHALMERS MANUFACTURING COMPANY, MILWAUKEE 1, WISCONSIN 
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One of the Big 3 in Electric Power Equipment — 
Biggest of All in Range of Industrial Products 
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Wherever you look, you'll find more and more 
users of Continental Red Seal power. For there is 
a complete line of Red Seal engines ranging from 
Vy to 270 h.p., and each the one best engine for 
its specific job. The 4-cylinder model at right de- 
livers up to 40 h.p. for operating pumps, hoists, 
drills, cranes, compressors and other applications. 
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A Model Built for Every Job... 


At any given horsepower, there are up to 20 Red Seal engines from 
which to select the model suited to the work. The manufacturer of power 
equipment, to whom engine speed, type of fuel, profile and weight are 
major factors in this choice, will find in the broad Red Seal line the 


engine built for his job. 


And the purchasers of power equipment — trucks, buses, farm 
machinery, oil field or industrial machines, and dozens of specialized 
units — are assured of peak efficiency and lowest operation costs, by 


choosing the equipment with Continental Red Seal Power. 
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— TRANSITION — 


Born: To sultry LaureEN (Baby) Ba- 
CALL, 24, and bogeyman HumMpuHREyY Bo- 
caRT, 48, their first child SrepHEN HuM- 
PHREY, 6 pounds 6 ounces; in Hollywood, 
Jan. 6. Bogart said President Truman 
owed him $10 for predicting the child 
would be a girl. “Stephen is a very good- 
looking job,” Bogart added. 


Birthday: Speaker SAM RAyBuRN cele- 
brated his 67th birthday in Washington, 
Jan. 6, with President Truman attending 
a steak luncheon in the Capitol in his 
honor. But Rayburn had only a cup of 
coffee. He had to skip out for the count- 
ing of electoral votes in the House 
chamber, 


Married: Moiity O’DANIEL, daughter 
of former Sen. W. Lee (Pass THE Bis- 
cuits Pappy) O’DANtEL of Texas, and 
stockbroker HAaroLtp Morratt; in Los 
Angeles, Jan. 4. At the time of Miss 
O’Daniel’s first marriage to oilman JAcK 
D. WraTHER Jr. in 1941, her father, then 
governor, invited everybody in Texas to 
the ceremony. 

> AupiE Murpny, 24, Medal of Honor 
winner and America’s “most decorated 
soldier,” who is now a movie actor, and 
brunette starlet Wanna HeEnprix, 20, 
after a year-long engagement while Miss 
Hendrix made a movie in England; in 
Hollywood, Jan. 8. 


Recuperating: Fleet Admiral WILLIAM 
D. Leany, 73, retiring Chief of Staff to 
President Truman, was reported to be “in 
satisfactory condition” at the Bethesda, 
Md., Naval Hospital following an opera- 
tion Jan. 5. 


Died: Ropert AITKEN, 70, American 
sculptor whose best-known work is the 
west pediment of the Supreme Court 
Building in Washington; in New York, 
Jan. 3. 

> Dr. Aucust HERMAN PFunp, 69, pro- 
fessor emeritus of physics at Johns Hop- 
kins University and a leading authority 
on infra-red rays; in Baltimore, Jan. 4. 
> Vicror FLEMING, 60, movie director 
who won an Academy Award for “Gone 
With the Wind” in 1939 (most recent 
film, “Joan of Are”); of a heart attack 
near Cottonwood, Ariz., Jan. 6. 

P Joun Wysor Davin, 56, former check 
clerk who became president of the 
Nickel Plate Railroad; after long illness, 
in Cleveland, Jan. 7. 

> Dr. CLypeE Fisuer, 70, astronomer, ex- 
plorer, and director emeritus of the Hay- 
den Planetarium; in New York, Jan. 7. 
> Gen. YosHijino UMeEzu, 67, serving a 
life sentence as a Japanese war criminal; 
of cancer, Jan. 8, in Tokyo. He was one 
of the two Japanese signers of the sur- 
render document on the battleship 
Missouri. 


Newsweek, January 17, 1949 
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“freedom from physical disease or pain” 
This is how dictionaries define health. As a freedom. A 


freedom which following generations may come to accept 
as natural and right. 


Working for this freedom, NOW, is a mighty team. The 
U. S. Army Medical Department. Their knowledge is 
ever on the increase...their vision is unlimited... 
their responsibilities are great. 


As they search for potent weapons against disease—to 
keep the health of the Army and Air Force fast-expanding 
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personnel at its all-time high—YOU, and your children, 
benefit in turn. 


BUT— expansion of the services means MORE re- 
sponsibilities for this team. Each new soldier or 


airman is another reason why new members are vitally, 
urgently needed. 


There is no greater cause than the 5th Freedom... no 
worthier challenge for qualified doctors, dentists, veter- 
inarians, nurses, allied scientists. For details, write today 


to the Surgeon General, U.S. Army Medical Department, 
Washington 25, D.C. 


AIR FORCE RECRUITING SERVICE 











THE ECONOMY: 


BUSINESS 





Revolution—But Only by Inches 


Like sons of the Prophet bowing 
toward Mecca, businessmen last week 
turned toward Washington. If their atti- 
tude lacked reverence, it was at least 
respectfully attentive. From the Presi- 
dent’s messages to Congress business 
hoped to learn what was in store for the 
next four years. In general, businessmen 
were disgruntled by what they heard. 
For to most of them Mr. Truman’s propos- 
als reflected a philosophy in which they 
did not believe and with which they 
could not sympathize. 

The President's messages painted a 
picture of government actively inserting 
itself into the lives of the people and 
their business affairs. It was a govern- 
ment which would take responsibility for 
living standards, health and housing, for 
controlling prices, expanding production, 
and fighting inflation and depressions. 

What irked businessmen most was 
the blithe way in which the ultimate 
costs of proposed public benefits were 
ignored. And the implications of such 
government activities, to many, were 
clearly socialistic. In a dismal editorial, 
The Wall Street Journal threw in the 
sponge for the capitalist system: “We 
arrive by slow degrees at the point which 
other more revolutionary people reach 
in one swift stride.” 

Others were less extreme. The Truman 
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proposals were, if anything, not so threat- 
ening as they appeared immediately after 
election. In his message the President 
had recommended $4,000,000,000 of new 
taxes, mostly on corporate earnings, but 
did not demand the excess-profits tax 
which business had feared. To the stock 
market, depressed ever since Mr. Tru- 
man’s election, this was actually a bright- 
ener. 

Business generally saw a chance that 
the new controls which the President 
asked—such as priorities and allocations 
for scarce materials and stand-by price 
and wage ceilings—might prove unneces- 
sary if inflation petered out as it seemed 
to be doing. And before the government 
could get into the steel business to ex- 
pand capacity in line with Mr. Truman’s 
proposals there was a good chance that 
the shortage would be over. Furthermore 
—on such a drastic move, Congress might 
have some opinions of its own. 


Threat to Steel 


The one Truman proposal which was 
really new was his threat to put the 
government in the steel business. And it 
brought the sharpest reaction from in- 
dustry. 

Specifically, President Truman asked 
for a study of capacity in industries 
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Government economists believe steel demand is up to stay 


where there were critical shortages—such 
as steel. Then, if necessary, the govern- 
ment would provide loans for expansion. 
If the industry wasn’t willing to expand, 
the government would build the plants 
itself. 

The Pittsburgh Post-Gazette com- 
mented: “It is the closest thing to an out- 
right advocacy of socialism yet heard 
from an American President.” 

The point had been included in the 
President’s proposals at the recommenda- 
tion of C, Girard Davidson, Assistant 
Secretary of the Interior, who was de- 
manding more steel for pipelines. It was 
also a triumph for Sen. Joseph C. 
O'Mahoney, -Wyoming Democrat and 
new chairman of the Joint Committee on 
the Economic Report. In the last session 
O’Mahoney had been working on a bill 
to force expansion of the steel industry. 

The Other Side: The steelmakers— 
now in the midst of a $2,000,000,000 ex- 
pansion program—considered it a_ kick 
below the belt. Their postwar building 
would total 7,500,000 tons of new 
capacity. It would bring total steel 
capacity to 98,000,000 tons by the end 
of 1950. That, they figured, should be 
more than enough. 

The industry's viewpoint was best 
summed up by Ernest T. Weir, chairman 
of the National Steel Corp. “It is obvious,” 
said Weir, “that the huge immediate de- 
mand for steel is abnormal and temporary. 
It would be foolish and damaging to the 
United States to build permanent capac- 
ity in proportion to this passing situa- 
tion.” 

The steelmakers recalled that before 
the war the government had criticized 
them for overcapacity. In 1939 the 
Federal Trade Commission charged that 
the steelmakers were forcing the public 
to pay the cost of idle, unnecessary 
piants. 

The industry had one conse! tion: If 
its estimate of the temporary nature of 
present demand was correct, the fact 
would probably become obviors in the 
next twelve to eighteen months—long be- 
fore the government could get into the 
steel business. 

But if the industry's estimate proved 
wrong, it would have to do something 
about it before the government did. 


TELEVISION: 


Motorola vs. Admiral 


The Admiral Corp. and Motorola, Inc., 
had been trying for months to outbuild 
and outshout each other for the honor 
of being the country’s third biggest tele- 
vision-set maker (after RCA and Philco). 
Admiral boasted it was making 20,000 
sets a month; Motorola said it was turn- 
ing out about 5,000 a week. The race 
seemed cutthroat but clean. 

Last week, however, the rivalry spilled 
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ERE are a few of the many profitable ways that 
businessmen throughout America use telegrams— 

hundreds of thousands every day. For busy businessmen 
know that Western Union serves both ordinary —and 
extraordinary —business needs. Always available, 
always dependable, telegrams are swift. Sure to 
get first action, yet never intrude. Allow time to 
deliberate. Accurately record transactions, are 
legally binding. Economical, too. A Western Union 
representative will be glad to call and explain 
the various ways telegrams can be used to advantage 
in your business, 





To send many telegrams simultaneously 


Where the same message is being sent 
to many people, one text and a list of 
addressees are all that is necessary — 
Western Union does the rest. 




















BUSINESS 


over into the courts in a case bristling 
with charges and countercharges. 

The defendant was 42-year-old Ross 
Siragusa’s fast-growing Admiral Corp. 
Siragusa, son of an Italian immigrant, 
had started his company on a $3,400 
grubstake in 1934 and built it into a 
$12,000,000 property, manufacturing 
radios, refrigerators, and electric ranges. 
He broke into television early in 1948 
and within a matter of months was 
rated. a solid member of the industry. 

Whose Set? The plaintiff was 52-year- 
old Paul Galvin’s Motorola, Inc, Motorola 
was the world’s biggest car-radio maker 
and an established manufacturer of home 
and two-way radios, It had entered televi- 
sion in 1947. That fall the company spread 
the word that it was preparing just what 
the average enthusiast had 
been waiting for—a popular-priced table- 
model Costing $179.95 
and offering a 7-inch tube, the set would 
be unveiled at the January 1948 Home 
Furnishing Show at the Chicago Furni- 
ture Mart. There would be nothing 
like it. 

That was what Motorola thought. But 
the show opened and out popped Ad- 
miral with a similar set bearing a 
$169.95 price tag. 

There was only one thing wrong with 


television 


receiving set. 








At the motorboat show: A 28-foot, all-plastic hull boat and a 17-pound, 1.7 horsepower outboard motor 





this Admiral set, Motorola charged in 
its suit last week: It was much too similar 
to the Motorola receiver; it was essentially 
the same set—actually using a cleverly 
camouflaged Motorola chassis and parts. 
Motorola alleged that Admiral had 
simply switched the viewing tube from 
right to left, rejiggered some other 
gadgets to disguise them, added some 
knobs, and slapped on an Admiral cabi- 
net. 

Motorola insisted that Admiral’s re- 
search at that time had nowhere near 
reached the point where it could turn out 
such a set. It said the Motorola staff had 
spent eighteen months and some $225,- 
000 in developing the project. 

Motorola admittedly had no patents 
on the parts involved. But, according to 
the complaint, after Motorola officials 
protested the “appropriation” to Siragusa, 
the Admiral set was lifted from the show. 

But the affair didn’t die there. Nine 
months after the show, Motorola 
charged, Admiral proceeded to market 
a 7-inch-tube set “in many material 
respects identical to and copied directly 
from” the set Motorola had developed. 

Motorola still was without patents; 
all it could do was wait. On Jan. 4 pat- 
ent papers finally came through. The 
next day Motorola sued Admiral for 


Steelcraft’s new 35-foot luxury cruiser 


infringement, asking triple damages and 
an injunction restraining Admiral from 
making more of the sets. 

Siragusa called it a “spite suit” timed 
to damage Admiral’s sales at this year’s 
Furniture Show, currently under way. 
He declined to discuss Motorola’s 
charges, declaring that Admiral would 
“vigorously defend itself” in the courts. 


WALL STREET: 


Sign of the Times? 


New York City police made Wall 
Street a one-way street last week. Traffic 
will go only in an easterly direction— 
slightly downhill. 


EXHIBIT: 


Show Boats 


In New York last. week the 39th Na- 
tional Motor Boat Show opened its doors 
to a crowd which made aisles in the 
Grand Central Palace look like a subway 
station in the rush hour. The exhibitors— 
two more than last year’s record 236— 
offered everything from $21,500 seagoing 
cruisers to dinghies, outboard motors, 


and cans of paint. More than 180. dif- 






Newsweek Photos—Ed Wergeles 
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WHEN YOU BUY A WATCH, 
REMEMBER... 


1. Many new styles now available, 
including shock-resistant and water- 
resistant watches. automatic self- 
winding watches, calendar watches, 
chronographs and other innovations 

: “oO S i ec < 
For a man who never measured time a 
2. All watches should be wound 


7 —— gently and regularly, and cleaned by 
What could be more fitting than this gift—a watch— your jeweler once a year. Ever the 


to say for all of us: Good luck, and don’t forget us. May most accurate watch (and leading ac- 
all the time ahead be as full of accomplishment as the curacy awards are held by a 17-jewel 


7 Swiss movement) may vary a few 
years that have passed y vary 
: , seconds a week, depending on the 
There’s no finer symbol than the gift of time to a man wearer and the weather, 


as given so much of Azs time and his devotion. . 
who has given so much time anc us de tion % 1s asetine ottek tained 
For a gift to cherish, none is more perfect than a watch, your watch, it can be serviced eco- 


Your jeweler has a wide choice to offer you, achievements nomically and promptly, thanks to 
of free craftsmen—of America and Switzerland—oldest the efficiency of the modern jeweler. 
democracies on two continents. 


For the gifts you'll give with pride—let your jeweler be your guide 


The WATCHMAKERS OF SWITZERLAND 








ow to travel 3,000 miles a week 


... nd Mk M0 f 


“In Detroit recently,” says Mr. Laux, “my business 
finished, I offered a friend a ride back to New York 
in Sports Afield’s 4-place Bonanza. But he had other 
plans. I took off at 2:30 p.m. and reached my 
country club near New York at 6. Just to needle 
my friend, | phoned him in Detroit where he was 
still waiting—with a night’s travel ahead! 


@ A note on your company letterhead will bring 
an informative brochure on “The Air Fleet of 
American Business.” Write today to Beech 

Aircraft Corporation, Wichita, Kansas, U. S. A. 


BEECHCRAFTS ARE THE AIR FLEET OF AMERICAN BUSINESS 


by David N. Laux, Vice President 
Sports Afield Magazine 





“This is just one example of the speed and mobility 
our Bonanza gives our top men. Distance had kept 
us from making trips. Now Chicago and even the 
coast are near with this fast, comfortable plane. 
We're averaging better than 3,000 miles a week in it. 
Because it cuts the waste out of travel time, we do a 
week’s work in two days”! 


BEECHCRAFT 
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Top speed, 184 mph 
Cruising speed, 170 mph 
Range, 750 miles 
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ferent boats were on display. Though 
prices were even higher than last year, 
most boat makers were counting on do- 
ing a larger business than a year ago— 
provided there was no general break in 
national prosperity, 


PRODUCTS: 
What’s New 


Telephone Seat: The Hibriten-Chair 
Co. of Lenoir, N. C., demonstrated a 
chair with a built-in table for the tele- 





Acme 


A telephone love seat 


phone and a shelf for the phone book. 
The chair comes with either plastic or 
fabric upholstery. 

New Paint: The Sherwin-Williams Co. 
of New York announced a new wall and 
woodwork paint that looks and washes 
like the baked enamel on refrigerators. 
The company says that one coat, in white 
or nine colors, will do for most jobs. 

Visible Buzzer: Ewart & Koch of Cam- 
bridge, Mass., introduced a flashing signal 
light that will be useful in sickrooms and 
libraries and for persons who are hard of 
hearing. The light can be connected to 
the household doorbell wiring. 

Heated Glass: The Appleman Art 
Glass Co. of Bergenfield, N. J., displayed 
sheets of electrically heated glass. Strips 
of silver alloy fused between two sheets 
of glass act as the radiant heating ele- 
ment. The glass has been incorporated in 
a fireplace heater, a clothes-dryer cabinet, 
and a tea wagon with a heated top. The 
company is also testing the product for 
radiant home heating. 


RETAILING: 


Wages of Frankness 


Amid a national rash of advertisements 
for post-Christmas clearances, a 75-year- 
old Wilmington, Del., department store 
struck the spryest note. Crosby & Hill 
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proclaimed its “Second Annual Cat and 
Dog Sale” and confessed: “We're really 
burnt with this junk . . . Please, please 
take it off our hands”: 

> “Overage Ladies’ Belts—Tie one of these 
monstrosities around your middle and 
watch the neighbors laugh.” 

> “Boys’ Shirts and Drawers—If your fond 
offspring is always getting in your hair fix 
the little brat up with a set of these... 
He'll keep busy—scratching.” 

> “Printed Rayon Jersey—Make yourself 
Miss Sad Sack of 1949. Six bilious pat- 
terns to choose from.” 

> “Odd Lot of Shower Curtains—and 
brother, we really mean odd. One look at 
these monstrosities and anyone would 
stop singing in the bathtub.” 

> “Ladies’ All Wool Sweaters—We had 
the nerve to ask $3.95 once; well, it didn’t 
hurt to ask.” 

Rain came the day of the sale, but so 
did customers. By advertising its “cats 
and dogs,” Crosby & Hill grossed 40 to 50 
per cent more than it used to do with 
straight-face clearance ads, 


FOODS: 


Orange-Juice Gold 


For years American food processors 
had been stumped by the problem of pro- 
ducing a canned orange juice that would 
taste “fresh-from-the-squeezer.” Now, 
having hit on what they think is the an- 
swer, they have a modern gold rush on 
their hands. 

Starting with a first-year production of 
4,800,000 six-ounce cans in the 1946-47 
season, processors upped it to about 
7,000,000 cans in 1947-48. Last week 
they estimated that from 120,000,000 to 
200,000,000 cans would be processed 
during the current season. “No new frozen 
product has ever caught the public’s 
fancy so quickly,” said ‘Quick Frozen 
Foods, a trade journal. 

The old “canned” orange juice had to 
be pasteurized; the heat drove off some 
of the tasty compounds and destroyed 
beneficial bacteria, The public bought it 
unenthusiastically. 

But in 1945, using knowledge gained 
in wartime production of powdered 
orange juice, food processors arrived at a 
sort of sludge which could be canned and 
frozen. The consumer simply had to open 
the can, add three parts water, and presto, 
he had a pint and a half of orange juice 
with a higher vitamin C content than the 
“real” thing. 

At a cost of about 25 cents a can, the 
concentrate sometimes was cheaper than 
the eight to ten oranges required to make 
a similar amount of fresh juice. The 
flavor was close to fresh juice, and many 
actually preferred it. 

The Minutes Saved: For Americans, 
long accustomed to starting each morn- 
ing with a tumbler of orange juice, the 





YOUNG 
| CONVECTORS PROVIDE 
Clean, Healthful 

| Heat for Hospitals 











IN CONVALESCENT ROOMS 


IN KITCHENS | 


Young Convectors are specified for modern 
hospitals because they are easy to keep clean, 
and provide a steady, draftless flow of heat 
at proper temperatures. Such qualities make 
them ideal also for homes, apartments, 


offices, public and commercial buildings, 
schools and institutions. Mail coupon now, 


Above: Typical installations in Swedish and 
Deaconess Hospitals, Minneapolis; Magney- 
Tusler & Setter, Architects and Engineers. 


YOUNG RADIATOR CO. Dept. 1029-A, Racine, Wis. 


Sales and Engineering Offices in all Principal Cities 
General Offices: Racine, Wisconsin 
Plants at Racine, Wis. & Mattoon. Ill. 


Younc © 


| HEAT TRANSFER PRODUCTS 
HEATING, COOLING, AIR CONDITIONING PRODUCTS 
Convectors © Unit heaters ¢ Heating coils ¢ Cool- 
ing coils ¢ Evaporators @ Air conditioning units. 
AUTOMOTIVE AND INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS 
Gas, gasoline, Diesel engine cooling, radiators ¢ 
Jacket water coolers ¢ Heat exchangers © Inter- 
coolers © Condensers ¢ Evaporative coolers ¢ Oil 
coolers ¢ Gas coolers © Atmospheric cooling and 
} condensing units @ Supercharger intercoolers ¢ 
} Aircraft heat transfer equipment. 








YOUNG RADIATOR CO. 
Dept. 1029-A 

Racine, Wisconsin 

Send me a copy of the 
Young Convector Catalog 
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If your business needs young men 
of broad background in sound busi- 
ness fundamentals, Babson orfer 
you degree graduates trained by a 
faculty with a record of achieve- 
ment in business. Write Personnel 
Director for data on men available, 





OF BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 
BABSON PARK 57, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Bring tomorrow's news 
into sharp focus with 
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The Magazine of News Significance 
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Flying Disk: A Navy helicopter, equipped with lights on its fuse- 
lage and rotors, makes this pattern as it lands at Anacostia 
Naval Air Station, Washington, D. C. It is designed to aid in rescues. 


new product was a “find.” It eliminated 
messing with juicers and strainers, One 
father who used to run for the 8:10 every 
morning after preparing breakfast (while 
the wife slept) for a brood of three, hap- 
pily wrote to one company: “A while back 
I bought some of your frozen orange 
juice, and actually the stuff cuts several 
minutes off my morning chores, Now I 
walk to the train. It’s a good thing.” 

To the chronically up-and-down citrus 
industry, plagued by fears of overpro- 
duction, it was an equally good thing. 
Last season the orange concentrators took 
4 per cent of Florida’s 58,000,000-box 
crop; this year they would buy 14 per 
cent of the 65,000,000-box crop. Within 
five years, some predicted, the new in- 
dustry would swallow one fourth of all 
the fresh oranges shipped from Texas, 
California, and Florida and attain an an- 
nual volume of $200,000,000. 

So-far 90 per cent of the business was 
in the hands of the Big Three—Minute 
Maid (Vacuum Foods), Birds Eye (Gen- 
eral Foods), and Snow Crop. The proc- 
essing plants were expensive—starting at 
about $1,000,000 apiece. 

But Dr. J. L. Heid, research director 
of the Florida Citrus Canners Coopera- 


tive, predicted: “A flock of Johnnies- 
come-lately probably will jump into this 
business just as they got into other frozen- 
food lines after the war, If they don’t 
maintain quality, the public may sour on 
our product. If it’s handled properly, 
frozen juice could outsell all other frozen 
food items combined in ten years.” 


MOVIES: 
What’s Wrong 


Last week the ailing motion-picture 
industry muffled its moans in platitudes. 
In the thick, vear-end Variety—between 
full-page ads headed “Compliments of’— 
the great minds of Hollywood summed 
up the box-office picture as they entered 
1949. 

The panic, said Dore Schary of Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer, was a “state of mind.” 
The picture business was safe “as long as 
the herd instinct exists.” 

Leonard Goldenson of Paramount 
sounded the charge: “It is time to stop 
analyzing the Great Slump and begin to 
chart the Great Offensive. It is time to 
shake off the lethargy.” 

“If we all take off our coats and roll up 
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our sleeves . . .” hopefully suggested 
Universal President N. J. Blumberg. 

Grad Sears of United Artists struck an 
acid note: “I don’t know what’s wrong 
with picture business. If I did, I wouldn’t 
publish it for free in Variety.” 


NOTES: 


Trends and Changes 


Foremen: The Ford Motor Co. 
launched a management-development 
program, It announced that in the future 
all its foremen and supervisors would be 
recruited from rank-and-file workers. 

Climb: The Air Force’s rocket-pow- 
ered supersonic X-1 made its first ground 
take-off and set a new record by climb- 
ing to 23,000 feet in one minute and 40 
seconds, In earlier tests the 31-foot plane 
was carried aloft by a B-29. 

Atom Bombs: The Atomic Energy 
Commission disclosed plans for a new 
$70,000,000 plant which will provide a 
“very substantial” increase in the output 
of uranium-235 for atom bombs. The 
plant will take about two years to build. 

Stratovision: Westinghouse and_ the 
Glenn L. Martin Co. said all the major 
technical problems in Stratovision (air- 
borne television broadcasting) had been 
licked. Stratovision, they announced, is 
available for relaying television broad- 
casts coast to coast as soon as the public 
wants them and broadcasting frequen- 
cies are provided. 

Loan: The World Bank granted Mexi- 
co two loans totaling $34,000,000. The 
money will be used to provide a one- 
third expansion in electric-power output. 

Vital Statistic: The National Pretzel 
Bakers Institute said per capita con- 
sumption of pretzels had risen from one- 
half pound a year in 1939 to three- 
fourths of a pound in 1947. The insti- 
tute is preparing a new campaign to get 
closer to the doughnut league—2.7 
pounds a year per capita. 

Dial Phone: The Bell System installed 
a dial-phone service for its long-distance 
operators in New York City. The New 
York operator can dial numbers ‘directly 
in any one of about 300 cities. Bell hopes 
eventually to cut in half the average two- 
minute delay on long-distance calls. 

Bank: A. P. Giannini’s Bank of Amer- 
ica kept its lead as the world’s largest 
private bank. Resources at the end of the 
year reached $6,072,000,000. The _ re- 
sources of the runner-up, the National 
City Bank of New York, were $5,004,- 
000,000. 

Shorter Hours: The AFL is preparing 
i drive for a 30-hour week in the event 
of an economic recession. Daniel W. 
Tracy, head of the AFL’s committee on 
shorter work hours, expects business to 
hold up long enough so that the real 
drive can be delayed until the AFL’s 
October convention, 
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Gives you Kodachrome transparencies for projection 
and for heautiful Kodachrome Prints and Enlargements. 
Makes sparkling black-and-white pictures; “flash” shots, too. 
Fine four-element lens. Camera, $50 plus tax. 
Flasholder, $9.50 plus tax. At your Kodak dealer’s... 
Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester 4, N. Y. 


(Prices subject to change without notice) 
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“KODAK” IS A TRADE-MARK 









Which one 


meets your 


If you'd rather pull at purse-strings 
than heart-strings, it’s the one 

at the mght. With her husband, 

she spends one of the highest incomes 
among all big magazines for everything 
that makes for better family living. 
Over 3,000,000 such families depend 


WA T4 
JUUL) /\ 
on Better Homes & Gardens for buying : 


guidance. Is your story there? mill rl dens 


CIRCULATIO,, over 3,000 000 
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and for the 
finest in seating 
EXECUTIVE SERIES 
HEN men of industry confer, 
comfort is a prime necessity. 
That's why, in so many offices and 
conference rooms of America’s 
leading firms, you’ll find supremely 
durable, superbly styled ROYAL- 
| sTret Furniture. Added advan- 
| tage: ROYALSTEEL offers you a 
complete installation “package”’ 
... froma convenient sing/e source! 
Write for Royal’s “Guide to In- 
terior Design.” 





Correlated in Design 
THE SECRETARIAL 
GROUP 

in matching 
square tube, all- 
} welded construction, 
} and choice of 
Royal's many long- 
wearing uphol 
steries, metal fin- 
ishes and colors. 


BY MAKERS OF 





ROYAL METAL MANUFACTURING CO 
183 N. Michiaan Avenue, Chicago 1 


New York Los Angeles Preston, Ont 
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Paradise on a Platter 


by HENRY HAZLITT 


F there is anything any of us ever 

dreamed of having that Mr, Tru- 
man did not demand in his message 
to Congress it must have been an 
oversight. He called for more high- 
ways, more electric power, more rec- 
lamation, an increase of 87% per cent 
in minimum wages, “parity” income 
for farmers, more farm stor- 
age space, more rural electri- 
fication, more TVA’s, more 
irrigation, bigger social-se- 
curity benefits, prepaid med- 
ical insurance, more doc- 
tors, more hospitals, more 
nurses, more teachers, more 
schools, more low-rent pub- 
lic housing, more slum clear- 
ance, more farm housing, 
and also more foreign aid. 

What is astonishing, given his prem- 
ises, is that he stopped where he did. 
If we are regularly to make a present 
to millions of people of all or part of 
their housing and food, why not also 
their furniture and clothing, stoves 
and refrigerators, shoes and overcoats, 
books and musical instruments? 

“The number of low-rent public 
housing units provided for in the legis- 
lation should be increased to 1,000,000 
units in the next seven years,” de- 
clares Mr. Truman, But then he adds: 
“Even this number of units will not 
begin to meet our need for new hous- 
ing.” If it won't, why not increase it 
to the number that will? Isn’t it simply 
a matter of raising a figure in a law? 
And won't the only opponents of this 
increase be the “selfish interests” and 
“the privileged few”? 

And why increase the minimum wage 
only to a niggardly 75 cents an hour? 
Why not $1, $2, $5 an hour? Or why 
not simply pass a law that people must 
be paid enough to buy whatever they 
happen to need? Then we could skip 
all the rest of Mr. Truman’s giveaway 
program. 


NCE upon a time, when programs of 

this sort were proposed (though 
on a far less grandiose and imaginative 
scale), a few men of little faith used 
to inquire timidly where the money 
was coming from. Such questions are 
now laughingly waved aside with the 
simple answer that we will put more 
taxes on the big corporations or on 
the rich, or with the still simpler an- 





swer that the government can print 
the money. 

We cannot, in fact, understand what 
the catch is in all such glittering hand- 
out programs unless we pass beyond 
the monetary veil to the underlying 
realities. And the chief underlying 
reality is that we cannot distribute 
more than we produce, To- 
tal production, even Ameri- 
can production, is limited. 
Even Mr. Truman pointed 
out correctly that “our pro- 
duction is still not large 
enough to satisfy our de- 
mands.” Now it is private 
enterprise, not government, 
that produces, The govern- 
ment cannot give anything 
to A without first or ulti- 
mately taking it from B, And this is 
the elementary truth that Mr, Tru- 
man’s supersonic New Dealism bland- 
ly ignores. 

Mr. Truman asks, for example, for 
“prompt Federal financial aid to the 
states.” The Federal government, of 
course, has nothing to give to the 
states that it doesn’t first of all take 
from the people of the states, Mr, Tru- 
man insists on artificial price supports 
for farm products, This means that 
city workers will be forced to pay 
higher prices for their food, He insists 
on higher minimum wages. This means 
higher production costs, It means that 
workers will be forced to pay higher 
prices for industrial products, It means 
eventual unemployment, 


rn. TRUMAN does not see that all 

M his demands compete with each 
other. We cannot have more of every- 
thing unless we produce more of every- 
thing. Other things being equal, we 
can have more hospitals only at the 
cost of fewer highways, or more for- 
eign aid only at the cost of fewer 
farm houses, 

The government can pile benefits on 
A only by taking them from B, In do- 
ing this it will further undermine the 
production incentives of both A and 
B, For A will get something without 
working for it and B will have more 
taken from him no matter how hard 
he works, 

Mr, Truman’s program, in short, 
will mean not more for all of us but 
less for all of us. 
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FE MINGTON 
| ELECTRIC DeLuxe 


- 
| 


.... Brings Your Typing 
Under Fingertip Control 


Seat yourself at this superb type- 
writer — see how accessible its con- 
trols are, all within the Fingertip 
Zone! Let your fingers stroke its 
scientific keyboard and see how it 
produces fine, letter-perfect typing. 
Notice too, that, no matter how 
many carbons you are making, the 
touch is always uniform; the fast, 
completely electrified action is al- 


Ways swift, smooth, effortless. 


No wonder this Electric DeLuxe is 
already becoming a favorite with 
typists — and with executives 
who want greater typing production 
at the lowest net cost! See it today 
at your nearby office of Remington 
Rand Inc. — you'll thrill to it too! 


Renington Road 


THE FIRST NAME IN TYPEWRITERS 








FINGERTIP CONTROL ZONE — every con- 


trol is accessible. located on the front 
of the typewriter — at your fingertips. 





MANIFOLD DIAL CONTROL-— a touch of 


your finger adjusts this typewriter for 
the number of legible carbons you want. 





FINGERFIT KEYS are designed to adjust 


your fingers to the correct typing posi- 
tion — give you a surer typing touch, 





YOU TYPE NATURALLY — You're at ease 


from the moment you start. This type- 
writer is designed to speed and ease 
your typing, following through on the 
typing techniques you are now using. 
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America’s finest television is now 


combined with the nation’s most 
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Write for booklet, “Gracious Living” 
The Magnavox Co., Ft. Wayne 4, Ind. 











“lve Discovered a 
Low-Cost Steel Building 
Thats Better ; 

YET SAVES MONEY 5 
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% 1. Standardized, Yet Extremely 
Flexible to Meet Your Requirements! 
2. Heavy Construction... Meets Local 
Building Codes! 3. Permanent, Yet 
Easily Erected! 4. Multiple Widths—Any 
Length! 5. Ready for Delivery NOW! 









For additional, quickly-erected storage 
and production space .. . STEELCRAFT 
Standardized Structural Parts and Sec- 
tions! Add to existing buildings, combine 
with architecturally designed structures, use as 
separate, complete building units! Choice of 
wall and roof panels . . . optional construction 
features . . . for adaptability to 
any type of occupancy ! 
Write today—or Have Your 
Architect, Engineer, or Contrac- 
tor Consult us for Complete In- 
formation . . No Obligation 
Write Denr. 9133 


STEELCRAFT 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Rossmoyne, Ohio (in Greater Cincinnati) 
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Miss McDowell Regrets 


The dean of religious-news reporters 
has retired. Rachel Kollock McDowell, 
religion editor of The New York Times 
since 1920, was forced by ill health to 
leave Jan. 1 the profession she had served 
with distinction for 40 years,:Temporar- 
ily The Times is leaving her job vacant. 

Miss McDowell, 69 on Jan. 11, is a 
pioneer in getting religion into the news. 
She worked on The New York Herald for 
twelve years before going to The Times, 
and her reputation—on one score at least 
—preceded her, At The Herald she had 
founded the Pure Language League, de- 
signed to keep her fellow reporters from 
swearing, After she moved to The Times, 
Edwin L. James, the managing editor, 
permitted her to hand out her no-swear- 
ing slips with the year-end paychecks. 
Newsmen could laugh; Miss McDowell 
went right on handing out the slips. 

Before her health forced her to a desk 
job ten years ago, Miss McDowell was 
out and around smelling out religious 
stories with the same persistence as a 
sob sister. A fervent Presbyterian, she 
got such Catholic scoops as the late 
John Cardinal Farley’s ban on the tan- 
go. She has preached in Protestant 
churches. The Rt. Rev. William T. Man- 
ning, retired Episcopal bishop of New 
York, once held up a press conference 
50 minutes because she was late. 

Miss McDowell often drew snickers 
from her fellow workers by her endless 
memos asking the editor for more cover- 
age. Her visit to Pope Pius XI in 1935 
caused a tempest in the ecclesiastical tea- 
pot. On her return, she wrote a piece for 
The Catholic News in which she stated 
that seeing the pope was “the next most 
beautiful thing to seeing Jesus Christ 
Himself.” Her Presbyterian brethren 
could hardly agree. 

‘Peppy’: Interviewed last week at the 
rather lively hotel near Times Square 
where she has lived for 22 years, the 
Newark-born reporter chattered happily 
about her many messages of well-wishing. 
“It’s the saddest thing about my office,” 
she said, “It’s air-conditioned, with a 
pink velvet carpet, 1,000 books in the 
library, two closets for papers and per- 
sonal possessions and my new spring hat 
in one of them. I’ve got to go and clean 
it out, but I can’t go right now, I don't 
want to go—don’t want to be a has-been. 

“The peppiest story about me was 
when I got locked in a mausoleum and 
nearly starved to death.” Miss McDowell 
was surreptitiously covering the funeral 
in 1923 of Princess Anastasia, wife of 
Prince Christopher of Greece. With her 
nose for news, she stopped to copy the 
plaques in the Woodlawn Cemetery vault. 
“They locked the door behind me,” she 
recalls, “I knew I'd starve to death, and 
I didn’t even have a book or newspaper 
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Newsweek— Ed Wergeles 


Rachel McDowell likes the old days 


to read! Fifteen minutes later, the under- 
taker came back grinning. 
“My memoirs will be awfu''y peppy 
because I’ve had an awfully peppy life 
I’m going to start my memoirs by 
saying that the whole method of report- 
ing is absolutely different from when I 
started, All we had then was the ends of 
our fingers, a pencil, and a brain—maybe 
not much of a one, Now they have press 
agents and press releases, I like the old 
style better.” 


God’s Underground 


A Red Army captain went to an abbey 
in Eastern Hungary. After getting the 
abbot in a private room, he said: “We 
are alone. Admit to me that you never 
really believed that Jesus Christ was 
God.” The abbot said that he believed it 
because it was true. The Soviet leader 
drew a gun and threatened death unless 
“you admit to me that it is a lie.” 

Still the abbot refused to betray his 
Lord. Then the captain threw his re- 
volver down and with tears embraced the 
stunned priest. “It is true!” he cried. “I 
believe so too, but I could not be sure 
men would die for this belief . . . Now I, 
too, can die for Christ.” 

The Christian captain, the Russian 
woman who walked 30 miles to have her 
baby baptized, the disguised priest to 
whom sacramental wine was smuggled 
inside a melon—these are only a few of 
the members of “God’s Underground” 
behind the Iron Curtain. The Baptist 
couple who smuggled Bibles into the So- 
viet and the rabbi sent to Siberia were 
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others among thousands. And to Father 
George, who writes of all of them in a 
new book “God’s Underground,”* these 
men and women were the proof that 
atheism cannot smother the Russians’ love 
of religion nor the puppet Russian Or- 
thodox Church twist them to a God who 
comes after the state. 

“Father George” is the alias of a Croat 
Roman Catholic priest who remains 
anonymous for security reasons—his own 
security. Disguised as a Yugoslav Parti- 
san, he lived in the Soviet for six months 
in 1945. After he went underground in 
Yugoslavia in 1941, he used nine names, 
three nationalities, and five different oc- 
cupations to hide his true identity. In 
the summer of 1947 he met Gretta 
Palmer, Catholic convert and journalist, 
who plunged eagerly into writing in Eng- 
lish the story of his experiences. The 41- 
year-old Father George is now in Rome. 

Believers in Bondage: Whatever 
the beliefs of the reader, “God’s Under- 
ground” is a fascinating story, and it 
should serve as a strong weapon in the 
Catholic Church’s open warfare with 
Communism. In his journeys criss-cross- 
ing the Iron Curtain countries the priest 
met all types. There was the Russian 
general who got him into Russia after he 
murmured a Christmas Midnight Mass by 
his sickbed. There was also the young 
Lieutenant Natasha who shot herself 
after seeing the simple beauty of a reli- 
gious wedding in Poland. And there were 
the seven MVD agents whom Father 
George says he baptized right in their 
barracks at Moscow. 

Father George believes that Commu- 
nists feel every open church is an even- 
tual threat to them, and hence all churches 
will ultimately be destroyed. The Rus- 
sian people, he thinks, should not be 
identified with their rulers. 

Father George’s capture—from which 
he ultimately escaped after winning his 
trial—came after several split-second es- 
capes. He had left the Soviet in the 
autumn of 1945 and, feeling himself safe 
in Czechoslovakia, donned clerical garb. 
The secret police arrested him and took 
him to a Prague jail. Here in a cell bril- 
liantly lit night and day, though he was 
regularly beaten, he managed to get hosts 
and wine from the outside through a 
friendly guard. He tells how he whispered 
his mass by night from memory. 

Father George also tells the incredible 
tale of the 40 Catholics who wanted to go 
to confession. They scribbled their of- 
fenses on tissue paper and stuffed it in 
bread which the same guard brought the 
priest. He read the slips, ate them, and 
then looked for the writers in the prison 
exercise yard. The signal of absolution is 
probably unique—a wink signified for- 
giveness. 





Gop’s UNDERGROUND. By Father George as told 
c ag Palmer, 296 pages. Appleton-Century- 
rotts. $3. 
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Ratchet Wrench 
For work in confined areas. Sockets 
broached through for tightening or 
removing nuts. 





Angle-Type Nut Setter 
Complete line of nut setters with 
short heads. Straight handles or 45° 
attachment. 





Open-End Ratchet Wrench 


n-end tool, easy to use in spaces 
where clearance i is extremely scant. 





9-Ib Impact Wrench 


Combines high speed with power- 
ful impacting blows, ¥” capacity. 
Reversible. 


4%4-ib Impact Wrench 


Small, speedy wrench, ¥/g” capacity. For 
Delivers ee impact without 


The Right Augle 


FOR CLOSE-QUARTERS JOBS 


In the awkward, hard-to-get-at spaces, you can 
count on Keller tools to perform with a. steady, 
powerful drive. They’re specially built to elimi- 
nate tedious and costly handwork in confined 
areas. Tools are non-fatiguing, easy to hold. A 
variety of attachments adapts them to unlimited 
applications on fast-moving assembly lines. 





Angle-Type Screw geonell 
use where straight 
driver cannot serve. Short om 
straight or offset handles. 


KELLER Aecmaz: it 


Keller Tool Company «+ Grand Haven, Michigan 





MORE PROFIT 
from the SAME SALES VOLUME 













THE EGRY ELITE AUDITOR is a 
single unit combining an Elite 
Tru-Pak Register and a regu- 
lar cash drawer. It’s a must 
for all cash transactions. 


THE EGRY REGISTER 


Egry Continuous Forms Limited, New Toronto, Toronto 14, Ont., Canada 


Such is the experience of the Cheerheart 
Cleaners, of Dayton, Ohio. Many other businesses have 
found it profitable to use Egry Business Systems because 


they protect profits, cut costs, save time, promote efficiency, 
reduce errors, and speed up service. Through the audit copy 


which is automatically filed in the locked compartment of 
the register, you are assured of complete protection and 
control over every transaction. Egry Business Systems have 
been developed for virtually every type of business to 
speed up the writing of records by hand or on the type- 
writer. Write for all the facts. Please address Dept. N. 


EGRY ELITE TRU-PAK REGISTER 





THE EGRY UNIVERSAL 
SPEED-FEED with Egry Contin- 
uous Printed Forms gives you 
nonstop typing. Steps up the 
output of operators 50% and 
more, and with less effort. Ic 
gives a practical billing ma- 
chine at a fraction of the cost. 


EGRY SYSTEMS SERVICE will be 
glad to develop new forms to 
meet your particular require- 
ments. There is no cost or ob- 
ligation for this service. 


cone any Ganuee 2, 





OHIO 
SALES AGENCIES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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BASKETBALL: 


The Captain and the Fix 


Some people didn’t think any harm 
could come to college basketball players 
in well-run public arenas like Madison 
Square Garden, which is policed by 40 
spotters working with fourteen plain- 
clothes men from the city force. And even 
alarmists thought that the question of 
athletes’ moral safety could be disposed 
of simply by putting college 


SPORTS 





a 7%-point favorite, won by at least 18. 

Other sure-thing gamblers apparently 
got wind of the deal. Although book- 
makers finally raised Manhattan to a 13- 
point favorite, so much Manhattan money 
was still coming in that they stopped tak- 
ing bets. 

Booked: As far as gamblers were con- 
cerned, the bookies didn’t stop soon 
enough. George Washington gave the big 
favorite a 71-to-63 trimming. Worse yet, 
Shapiro's “uncle” turned out to be a de- 
tective. Clapped into jail and held in bail 


Their new idea, university spokesmen 
had explained in 1935, was that a col- 
lege athletic program properly should 
get as many people as possible in on it— 
including fans who couldn’t afford to buy 
tickets. Forthwith, all admission fees 
were abolished; students and outsiders 
alike could get a free book of tickets 
by simply writing to the athletic office. 
Far from “de-emphasizing” its intercol- 
legiate participation, Johns Hopkins pro- 
posed to expand it by budgeting less 
money for the major-sport squads. An 

intramural program was set in 





basketball back on the campus. 

Last week both sides of the 
argument discovered (a) that 
monkeyshines can be, perpe- 
trated before a player reaches 
the arena and (b) that not 
even a campus scares a fixer 
these days. Gamblers, consid- 
erably emboldened since the 
first arena games showed them 
the college sport’s betting pos- 
sibilities, had been able to 
work on a potential tool wher- 
ever he happened to be. 

They had spotted David 
Shapiro in the unlikeliest of 
places: a summer-camp game 
at West Copake, N.Y. He 
wasn’t much for scoring but 
looked like the kind of player 
that has a lot to do with the 
final score of a game; he was 
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Last year athletics cost 
Johns Hopkins $46,800. By 
last week Athletic Chairman 
William F. Logan didn’t re- 
gret a penny of it. Virtually 
every able-bodied student was 
in on some kind of team or 
individual activity. Intercol- 
legiate participation, limited 
to five sports prior to 1935, 
now took in thirteen. Of the 
slightly more than 1,600 eli- 
gible students, 225 had gone 
out for the lacrosse varsity, 
more than 100 for football, 
and over 60 for basketball. 

Improbable as it had seemed 
to skeptics in 1935, a lot of 
people still considered Hop- 
kins teams worth watching. 
Last year 65,000 saw the la- 








an agile defender and a good 
hand at working a ball along 
the floor. Apparently, too, he 
exerted a real influence among his team- 
mates at George Washington University 
in Washington, D. C. For two years they 
had elected him a co-captain. 

Take a Walk: When the connivers 
first tentative letter got no response from 
Shapiro, they felt free to invade his 
home in Brooklyn, N. Y. They thought 
they had a heady picture to sell him: 
He could collect up to $10,000 in a sea- 
son for himself—with a good piece of 
change thrown in for collaborating team- 
mates—merely by making George Wash- 
ington’s scores turn out as they wished. 

When that didn’t work, they boldly 
searched him out on the campus. In the 
lobby of Welling Hall, where the uni- 
versity’s athletes live, Shapiro was talk- 
ing to a girl friend when two men rudely 
interrupted them with: “Shapiro, let's 
take a walk.” The girl, Nadia Messing, 
was “petrified. Both men had their col- 
lars turned up and were greasy-looking, 
just like the movies.” 

Last week, after four months of per- 
sistent effort, the connivers got what they 
were after: Shapiro agreed to have an 
uncle of his pick up a payoff envelope 
near Madison Square Garden shortly be- 
fore the George Washington-Manhattan 
contest Jan. 4. In return, Shapiro need 
only see to it that Manhattan, originally 
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The gamblers’ sure thing exploded on them 


of $50,000 each on charges of attempted 
bribery were: Jack Levy of Miami, Fla., 
allegedly the bankroll man; William Riv- 
lin of New York, a bookmaker, and 
Joseph Aronowitz and Philip Klein, also 
of New York. 

Through all four months of the ne- 
gotiating Shapiro, a four-battle-star vet- 
eran and law student, had been in touch 
with the New York district attorney's of- 
fice, which coached him in the ways of 
building up a case. 

Plain fans were amused by the picture 
of a college boy making suckers out of 
wise guys. For many college officials, 
however, it was no laughing matter. They 
could well wonder if gamblers, given such 
easy access to kids, were finding any 
less intelligent or honest than Shapiro. 


POLICY: 


Athleties for All 


Last week Dr. Detlev W. Bronk, for- 
mally taking over as the sixth president 
of Johns Hopkins University, said there 
would be no change in the school’s ath- 
letic policy. Nobody snickered. Absurd 
as it had sounded at first, the policy in 
thirteen years had convincingly accom- 
plished what it was intended to do. 


crosse squad, which won its 
second straight national cham- 
pionship, and the football 
team, which scored seven victories in 
eight games to win the Mason-Dixon 
Conference title. 

Best of all, perhaps, the unnatural 
insistence on titles was gone. Once, when 
Coach Howdy Myers learned that his 
third-string quarterback’s girl was in 
town to see him be a hero, the boy was 
allowed to play nearly half the game. 
His teammates clinched the matter: 
They compelled him to make a 3-yard 
touchdown plunge himself. 


AWARDS: 


No. 1 Amateur at 18 


At ivy-coated Kiski Prep outside Pitts- 
burgh, Bob Mathias was treated warily 
when he first showed up there last au- 
tumn, At 17 the new boy already was 
known all over the world, Last August 
he had become the youngest decathlon 
champion in Olympic history after a 
twelve-hour grind that ended dramatical- 
ly in flare-lit darkness and rain. The other 
174 students at Kiski (properly, Kiski- 
minetas) obviously wanted him to know 
they weren’t awed by his clippings. 

If that put a kind of pressure on him, 
Mathias had the make-up for handling 
it. A rival, Moon Mondschein, after los- 
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ing his national decathlon title to the 
kid prior to the Olympics, had marveled: 
“He relaxes so completely between events 
that you think he’s asleep.” At Kiski, 
Mathias minded his own business and 
kept his marks between 85 and 90, plug- 
ging for the credits he hopes will get him 
into Stanford next fall. 

Booter: Getting on the football var- 
sity took some plugging too. The 6-foot- 
2% 205-pound fullback from Tulare, 
Calif., was considered a slow starter for 
T-formation stuff, and Kiski gets fine 
talent. Before the season ended, however, 
Mathias was regarded as a terror on de- 
fense, scored three touchdowns on pass 
interceptions, and consistently boosted 
his kickoffs over the goal line. 

He joined the glee club, and the other 
fellows liked his easy sense of humor and 
cowboy numbers strummed on his guitar. 
They found his room quite revealing. His 
trophies were there, but the places of 
prominence were occupied by pictures 
of Mathias’s Olympic teammates. 

When he celebrated his 18th birthday 
Nov. 17, Mathias had reason to feel that 
he was in. His classmates in Powers Hall 
threw a surprise party for him. 

At 3:30 p.m. on Jan. 5, the blue-eyed 
giant was summoned to President L. M. 
Clark’s office. The news that awaited 
him there was, next to his Olympic vic- 
tory, the “nicest thing that ever happened 
to me.” He had just been awarded the 
James E. Sullivan Trophy as the country’s 
outstanding amateur athlete in 1948. 

He was the youngest person ever to 
win that cherished prize, too, and acted 
it. Between pictures that a news photog- 
rapher snapped, Mathias helped himself 
to some nuts on the president’s desk, 
and stuffed the used flashbulbs into his 


pockets for souvenirs, 





Keystone 


Mathias passed Kiski’s test 
January 17, 1949 
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Troubles of Sad Sam Ichinose 


by JOHN LARDNER 


wInc to America’s overabundance 
O of wheat, cod-liver oil, and bub- 
ble gum and the: need for developing 
7-foot basketball players who can score 
baskets like dropping tin cans down a 
manhole, the flyweight has become 
nearly extinct in this country. I am 
referring, of course, to the flyweight 
boxer, that minute form of 
wild life which is required to 
enter the ring at no more 
than 112 pounds, including 
good will. 

We know there are such 
people elsewhere. They 
have been detected, under 
powerful lenses, in England, 
Ireland, Scotland, and cer- 
tain outlying U. S. territories 
such as Hawaii. They nest 
in the spring, wear black or purple 
trunks, and are not tax-exempt. 

But we know all this pretty much 
from hearsay; so that when a couple 
of people called Rinty Monaghan 
and Dado Marino burst into the 
news, as they did last week, we think 
of them almost as mythical creatures, 
like griffins or dodos or kind-hearted 
landlords. 

Nonetheless, we must assume they 
exist. For one thing, the sorrows of 
Sad Sam Ichinose, a fight manager of 
Honolulu, are too loud and poignant 
to be without foundation. Sam has, or 
claims to have, a certified flyweight in 
the person of the aforesaid Marino. 
For some months now, Sam and his 
infinitesimal tiger have been looking all 
over the world for another flyweight. 


HE flyweight they looked for was 

Mr. Monaghan, the champion of 
the world. Monaghan has been seen 
repeatedly by watchful scientists in 
the British Isles, sometimes even with 
the naked eye, but whenever Sad Sam 
and his tiny meal ticket tried to find 
him, with the friendly object of strip- 
ping him of his title, the champion was 
invisible. Mr. Ichinose searched high 
and low, not forgetting to sweep under 
the rugs, but when he saw that Ma- 
rino, his own microscopic murderer, 
was beginning to wilt from loneliness, 
he gave up and matched the little fel- 
low with a bantamweight, Manuel 
Ortiz, for the bantamweight title. 

No sooner had this match been an- 
nounced for Honolulu on Washington’s 
Birthday next than who should turn up 





but the missing Monaghan? And what 
did he wish? He wished to fight 
Marino on March 1. 

“My gracious!” said Sam, taking his 
fighter out of his upper waistcoat 
pocket and staring at him tenderly. 
“Now my lonesome little werewolf is 
challenged to fight twice in one week. 
It looks like a conspiracy. 
They are trying to surround 
him, Well, if this Monaghan 
will just stay in sight for a 
while, we will try to meet 
him at a slightly later date 
and kill him dead in his 
proper turn. But I fear that 
by the time we have butch- 
ered Manuel Ortiz in cold 
blood, the Irishman will 
disappear again.” 

This suspicion is probably unjust to 
Mr. Monaghan. He had a good ex- 
cuse for his last withdrawal from the 
public eye. In fact, it is one of the 
most harrowing tales in the history of 
the flyweight division. 

Rinty won his championship in Bel- 
fast and straightway flew off, like a 
homing ameba, to a public house to 
celebrate. The revelry that greeted 
him was boisterous, and in the course 
of it Mr. Monaghan was knocked .out. 
His championship remained intact, be- 
cause the man who stiffened him was a 
tenor singer weighing well above the 
flyweight limit. The best evidence is 
that the boys were engaged in singing 
that verse of “Believe Me, If All Those 
Endearing Young Charms” which con- 
tains the lines “No, the heart that has 


truly loved never forgets, but as truly | 


loves on to the close.” 

The harmony was too close for a 
man of Monaghan’s weight. When the 
tenor hit the “tru-” in “truly,” Rinty 
went out like a light. His plight was 
not discovered until the end of the 
verse (“As the sunflower turns to her 
god when he sets, the same look which 
she turned when he rose”), at which 
time the celebrants applied first aid 
and carried him mournfully home on 
top of a canceled post card. 


T’s not strange, then, that Sad Sam 
Ichinose failed to locate the cham- 
pion. Now that Rinty is back in action, 
I feel he should be welcomed with 
open arms at Waikiki, to the strains of 
“Aloha Oe”—pitched very low, to be on 
the safe side. 
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Indiana Locker Plant Operator 
Installs New Compressors 
— Chooses Frigidaire 


“A locker plant calls for very dependable 
refrigeration equipment, because any shut- 
down may easily mean large losses,” says 
Carl Jacobs, manager of the South Wayne 
Lockers, 4009 S. Wayne, Ft. Wayne, Ind. 
“That was our main reason for choosing 
three Frigidaire Compressors. Economy of 
operation is mighty important to us, too, 
and that’s another reason why we bought 
Frigidaire equipment. 

“Our local Frigidaire dealer, Barth & 
Levy. Inc. ., always gives us prompt, efficient 


sery ice 
To meet your needs, 


Frigidaire offers the most 
complete line of com- 
mercial refrigeration and 
air conditioning equip- 
ment in the industry. 
Call your Frigidaire 
dealer, Or write Frigid- 
aire Division of General 
Motors, Dayton 1, Ohio. 


FRIGIDAIRE — over 400 commercial 
refrigeration and air conditioning products 


WilSE == 


the organs of balance, 
relieved with 

For Land and Sea travel. 

Results guaranteed or 

money refunded. 

THE WORLD OVER 


“MEN —and Women, too! 


EXEROW 


* 


for 
YOUR 
HEALTH 
and 
FIGURE 


* 
RIDE and ROW THE BATTLE CREEK WAY! 


Enjoy most efficient health-building rowing AND rid- 
ing! Natural HYDRAULIC pull of rowing plus benefits 
of horseback riding—adjusts for mild exercise or stren- 
uous workout as you wish. Rhythmic movement of 
handles, seat and pedals “symmetrizes” and beautifies 
entire figure. EXEROW safely normalizes WEIGHT 
—improves HEALTH and appearance. Direct factory 
price. Write for information TODAY. 


EQUIPMENT CoO., 
Battle Creek 20, Mich. 





Heavy-Duty Compressor 
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Gilding Lily 

There were a few baffled music lov- 
ers who couldn't believe their ears last 
week, On Saturday afternoon, Jan, 1, the 
Metropolitan Opera performed “Lucia di 
Lammermoor” with Lily Pons, At the end 
of the first half of the famous Mad Scene, 
Miss Pons—who was singing despite a 
bad cold—hit a real squawker, At the end 
of the second half, however, Little Lily 
came through with her high F (she sings 
a tone above the original key). 

Because of a previous commitment to 
air the Sugar Bowl] football game, ABC 
did not present the usual Saturday-after- 
noon Met broadcast. Instead, the per- 
formance was taken on tape and went out 
over the air on Sunday. And mirabile au- 
ditu, Miss Pons hit no blooper. The mira- 
cles of modern tape recording being 
what they are (Newsweek, May 3, 
1948), the engineers were able to snip 
out the second high from one of the 
two protection reels and put it in place 
of the bad note on the tape used for 
the broadcast. 


Sturm und Drang 


When the Chicago Orchestral Associa- 
tion approached Wilhelm Furtwingler 
about conducting the Chicago Symphony 
next season, the German conductor re- 
portedly had a couple of reservations 
aside from the usual ones about length of 
term and amount of money. “I'm afraid 
the wind would make me very nervous,” 
the maestro said, A close friend also re- 
ported that he was “worried about po- 
litical opinion in Chicago , . . because he 
was appointed first musician of the Reich 
by Hitler, although he has been cleared 
by the denazification courts of Berlin.” 

If the events of last week 
are any indication, Furt- 
wiingler can forget the winds 
which howl off Lake Michi- 
gan. The hurricane which 
broke in New York will, in all 
probability, prevent him from 
making any American appear- 
ance for a while, at least. 
Writing in The New York 
Times of Jan. 6, Howard 
Taubman, the newspaper's 
music editor, disclosed that “a 
group of world-famous solo- 
ists and conductors . . . have 
warned the Chicago Sym- 
phony Orchestra that they 
would not appear as soloists 
or guest leaders if Wil- 
helm Furtwingler became 
principal conductor.” 

Those named were Vladi- 
mir Horowitz, Artur Rubin- 
stein, and Alexander Brailow- 
sky, pianists: Lily Pons, Met- 
ropolitan Opera soprano, and 


MUSIC 





her husband, conductor André Kostela- 
netz; Nathan Milstein and Isaac Stern, 
violinists, and Gregor Piatigorsky, cellist. 
As a result, the story went on, Furtwingler 
was being asked to withdraw. 

From Chicago itself there was little 
conclusive official comment. Asked if any 
objections had been made to the Orches- 
tral Association, Edward L. Ryerson, 
president, said: “They haven't voiced any 
objections to me.” Asked if Furtwiingler 
was coming or not coming, Ryerson said 
that the association was “still negotiat- 
ing.” Whether he was “negotiating” his 
way out instead of into a contract Ryer- 
son would not say. 

Pros and Cons: Briefly, the case 
against Furtwiingler boils down to the 
fact that he stayed in Germany and con- 
ducted when others escaped or left volun- 
tarily. He is morally guilty of collabora- 
tion, say those who protest, whether the 
legal evidence was sufficient or not. Those 
who defend him say that, by staying be- 
hind, he was able to help and protect 
many musicians, notably the Jews. Since 
his clearance, Furtwiingler has conducted 
in Germany, Austria, Italy, France, and 
England—where, incidentally, one of his 
soloists was Dame Myra Hess, whose war 
record is unsurpassed, 

The case of the 62-vear-old maestro 
with the quivering baton—whom many 
feel to be one of the world’s greatest con- 
ductors—thus once again raises the issue 
which started with the 1947 return to 
the United States of another artist classi- 
fied as one of the world’s greatest, the 
soprano Kirsten Flagstad. And on Jan. 24 
in New York the issue is sure to bubble 
up again, for that date is scheduled to 
mark the return of Walter Gieseking, the 
German pianist—and another “great”— 
but an artist who, like Furtwiingler, 


stayed at home and played. 





Black Star 


Furtwingler: Was the hurricane too big? 


Newsweek 
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RCA Victor’s new records and player 


His Master’s New Voice 


Monday of this week at a press dem- 
onstration in New York, RCA Victor 
proved that, like Columbia Records, it 
could deliver almost three-quarters of an 
hour of continuous phonograph music— 
by means of a completely different play- 
er and record, For where Columbia’s 
method depended on extra-fine grooving 
and a turntable spinning at 33% revolu- 
tions per minute (as against the old 78 
rpm), Victor’s hinges on extra-fast chang- 
ing of a new 7-inch record with a 1%-inch 
center hole, turning at 45 rpm. This in- 
volves a new player with a 14-inch spin- 
dle for stacking up to eight records which 
a speedy trigger mechanism drops into 
place for successive playing down through 
ons side of the stack, 

This was hardly the answer to a pray- 
er by those who wanted all the best is- 
sues of both major record companies. For 
owners of older radio phonographs, it 
meant jacking in two extra players, while 
those who bought consoles equipped to 
play one firm’s new-type records would 
also have to install the other’s player. 

Meanwhile, although the price of play- 
ers for Columbia records was not off- 
cially reduced, dealers started offering 
them at a $10-off bargain price of $19.95 
with two LP records thrown in. This ob- 
viously was designed to sell as many Co- 
lumbia-type players as possible before 
RCA Victor enters the market at a date 
which is as yet unspecified beyond “early 
spring.” 

Hence the two companies were obvi- 
ously gearing for a market fight. The 
wildest but most persistent trade specula- 
tion was that, like the Edison-cylinder 
Victor-disk war of a generation ago, it 
would be to the death, Denied, but just 
as persistent, was that it was related to 
the radio battle of RCA Victor’s and Co- 
lumbia’s respective broadcasting rela- 
tives, NBC and CBS (see page 48). 
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Find the things in this room that drive a 
woman crazy! An old-fashioned radiator, wasting space —slow-heating, 
inefticient. A dust-collector that throws too much heat to the ceiling, not 
enough near the floor. Too hot for you or your furniture to touch. Heat wasted. 





Fuel wasted. Trane “Active Air” Convectors would whip these problems. 












Find the things in this room that tickle a 
woman pink! No dust traps here! This room stays cleaner . . . and it’s 
healthfully, quickly warmed all over, at low fuel cost! No hot surfaces to 
burn hands or scorch furniture. Slim Trane Convectors may be recessed 
into walls, out of the way. It’s a room of lasting charm and luxurious comfort. 


Ty 
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There is such a thing as fool-proof heating! 


Whether you’re building, remodeling, or just making plans, you owe it to yourself 
to find out what Trane “Active Air” Convectors can mean in terms of comfort, health 
and economy. They can be used with any steam or hot water system. 


Avoid disappointments later by getting all the better living facts about “Active 
Air” convected heat now. Send for colorful, helpful rree booklet. 


TO’ RADIATORS 


SUCCESSOR 


TRANE 


The Trane Company, Dept. G19A, LaCrosse, Wis. 

—or Trane Company of Canada, Ltd., Toronto 

| want to see your full-color photographs of beautiful rooms, 
and learn more about Trane Convector heating. Please send 
me your free book ‘How to Live in June All-Winter.” 











“ACTIVE AIR” NAME 7 —_—— 
CONVECTORS ADDRESS — 
C\) 
GiTY \ STATE __ 






















Cnow-blanketed 
portsland 





You can’t know how welcome win- 
ter canreally be until you’ ve visited 
this fascinating snowtime, all-the- 
time holidayland. Skiing, skating, 
sleighing, open air, warm-water 
swimming, dancing and evening en- 
tertainment, plus the natural charm 
of its scenic setting make Sun Valley 
your logical vacation choice. 





For detailed information address: W. P. 
Rogers, General Manager, Sun Valley, 
Idaho, or Union Pacific Railroad, Room 
1303, Omaha 2, Nebraska, or see any 


local travel agent. 





Father Gannon yields his Fordham post to Father McGinley 


Fordham Change 


It was the longest term that any presi- 
dent had served in the 108-year history 
of Fordham University. For thirteen 
years the Rev. Robert I. Gannon had 
headed the Jesuit college in The Bronx, 
New York. He had become one of the 
country’s leading educators—Catholic or 
otherwise—and one of the most sought- 
after Catholic orators (NEWSWEEK, March 
10, 1947). During his tenure, Fordham’s 
enrollment had almost doubled from the 
7,300 registered there in 1936. 

But exceptions to Jesuit custom had 
been made to keep Father Gannon there 
so long. Usually, a rector may remain 
only six years at one Jesuit institution; 
Fordham’s rectorship was taken away 
from Father Gannon in 1940. But even 
so, his stay had been stretched. 

So on Jan. 5 the inevitable announce- 
ment came: Father Gannon would retire 
from the Fordham presidency by order of 
the Jesuit general at Rome, the Very Rev. 
John B. Janssens. His successor, who will 
take office Feb. 2 as both president and 
rector, is the Rev. Laurence J. McGinley, 
a New Yorker. Father McGinley, 43, was 
director of graduate studies at Woodstock 
College, Maryland, and in past years has 
served on America, the Jesuit weekly, and 
directed the Vatican radio broadcasts. 
Educated in public and Catholic schools, 
he worked at the First National Bank in 
New York before joining the Society of 
Jesus in 1922. 

After Feb. 2 Father Gannon will be- 
come head of the Jesuit Retreat House, on 
Staten Island—where he was born 55 
years ago. 


Wired for Learning 


Kent State University has new class- 
room equipment—about 25,000,000 feet 
of wire. For more than a year, the Ohio 
institution has been experimenting with 
teaching and training by wire recording, 
the process which magnetizes thin steel 
wire either to keep a permanent record- 
ing on a spool or for experimental work 





in which the wire may be wiped clean 
and re-used, 

Dr. F. Dewey Amner, head of foreign 
languages, first started extensive use of 
the wire recorder in the fall of 1947. He 
attached a recorder to short-wave sta- 
tions, and foreign broadcasts were moni- 
tored to teach pronunciation and idio- 4 
matic phrases. 

The idea spread to other departments 
until now twelve recorders are in official 





use, besides several dozen personally 
owned by students and professors. Prof. 
Carleton J. Smyth of the KSU journalism 
department introduced recorders into 
radio-news classes, where instructors 
called in last-minute news flashes and 
bulletins just as the student was “going | 
on the air.” Actually, the broadcast was 
recorded and then could be criticized 
later. The advantages over disk recording 
were obvious: Less storage space was 
needed (7,000 feet of wire, containing an 
hour-long recording, fit on a single spool) , 
and the same wire could be used again. 

Playback: Journalism students can 
listen to recorded telephone conversations 
and then write stories. Philosophy stu- 
dents can listen to commercials and 
speeches taken off the air and analyze 
techniques used to influence the public. 
The choir puts rehearsals on wire, and im- 
balance or sour notes are glaringly obvi- 
ous in time for correction before a concert. 

Although other schools are using wire 
recorders, Kent feels it has jumped in 
deeper than any other educational group. 
By last week about 2,000 of the 6,669 
KSU men and women and 50 of the 303 
faculty members were using the wire re- 
corders. Everyone from President George 
A. Bowman on down thinks the idea is 
past the experimental stage now and a 
definite part of educational method. The 
expense to date has not been exorbitant, 
only about $2,500. 

But some students sigh at one phase 
of the recorders’ use, A journalism pro- 
fessor recently told his pupils that he 
had to leave for a conference and would 
not be present next day. However, his 
students had to come to class—to hear 
his one-hour lecture on the wire recorder. 


Newsweek 
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MOVIES 


Murder by Loretta 


Paramount’s “The Accused” is a pro- 
ducer’s delight—a film so _ intelligently 
conceived and executed that it enhances 
the studio’s prestige and, at the same 
time, provides the caloric count neces- 
sary for a healthy box office. 

Based on June Truesdell’s novel, this is 
the harrowing story of a pretty psychol- 
ogy professor (Loretta Young) who, in 
self-defense, kills one of her students 
(Douglas Dick) and succeeds in making 
his death look like an accident. The boy’s 
guardian (Robert Cummings) questions 
the coroner’s verdict but is sidetracked 
when he falls in love with the conscience- 
stricken professor. On the other hand, a 
casual but cagey operator from the homi- 
cide bureau (Wendell Corey) calls it 
murder and stays with the case even 
though he too falls in love with his chief 
suspect. 

Ketti Fring’s forthright script is a com- 
pact and lucid job of narration, and di- 
rector William Dieterle maintains a re- 
lentless pressure of suspense as Corey 
and a police scientist (Sam Jaffe) labori- 
ously piece the crime together. Any 
number of individual scenes are stamped 
with the director's incisive touch: the at- 
tempted-seduction scene that is climaxed 
in terror and death; the grisly trial by 
clinical torture in the police laboratory, 
and the pounding violence of a boxing 
match that drives the overwrought girl 
into an hysterical admission of guilt. 

If “The Accused” is developed with 
more credibility than is generally re- 
quired in its particular field, considerable 
credit must go to a small but first-rate 
cast. Dick is uneasily convincing as the 
unbalanced student, and both Cummings 
and Corey achieve plausible characteriza- 
tions after their casual but contrasting 
fashions. The trickiest chore, however, 
is Miss Young’s and she is more than 
equal to it. Whether she is an attractive, 
outwardly calm bundle of nerves, or the 
tear-ridden victim of her own conscience, 





Loretta Young, Robert Cummings 
January 17, 1949 
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does the 
work of many 
when its a combined form 


& UARCO business form 





Just because you have 
many departments doesn’t mean you 
need many forms. Not at all! Uarco 
combines business forms so that one does 
the work of many ... serving all depart- 
ments... reaching everyone concerned. 

Not only that, but each department 
| gets only the facts it wants—no non- 
| essentials. No delays, no recopying— *for instance .. . One 
| 
| 








one writing does it all! company selling radio tran- 
p scriptions needs all these with 

See how youcancombine your business each order: (1) box label, 
forms. Call your Uarco Representative — (2) shippers receipt, Railway 


; Express Agency, (3) R.E.A, 
—he’ll make a complete survey of your = jghel_ with detachable de- 





needs at no cost or obligation. livery sheets, (4) “abstract 

advice” for R.E.A. records, 

UARCO, INCORPORATED (5) shipper’ age R. ~~ 

. : UARCO combines them al 

Chicago, IIL; Cleveland, Ohio; in E-Z-Out Form. One form 
Oakland, Calif.; Deep River, Conn, 


..+ Onewriting ... copies 
Offices in all principal cities. detached in one swift motion, 








CONTINUOUS-STRIP FORMS SINGLE SET FORMS AUTOGRAPHIC REGISTERS 
FOR TYPEWRITTEN AND BUSINESS MACHINE RECORDS AND REGISTER FORMS 
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MOVIES 


the actress gives one of the most satisfy- 
ing performances of her not inconsider- 
able career. (THE Accusep. Paramount. 
Hal Wallis, producer. William Dieterle, 
director.) 


Get a Horse 


While the Old West’s wide-open 
spaces undoubtedly offered as fertile soil 
as the effete East for the care and culti- 
vation of neuroses, and while a horse 
opera crossed with psychiatric trimmings 
isn’t necessarily miscegenation, somehow 
the hybrid doesn’t seem a natural for 
cinematic entertainment. The chief trou- 
ble with “The Man From Colorado,” for 
instance, is that the time spent exploring 
a sick mind might have been expended 
to better purpose on horseback. 

As medical melodrama, the story is 
concerned with Glenn Ford, a Civil War 
colonel who killed for the pleasure of 
killing, and who shows no sign of con- 
quering his compulsion when he comes 
home to be made a Federal judge in the 
Colorado territory. William Holden, his 
boyhood friend and wartime captain, 
stands by him as his marshal, even when 
the judge marries Ellen Drew, the girl 
the peace officer loves. But long before 
the territory is purged of its madman, he 
has driven a group of war veterans into 
banditry, and this phase of the story pro- 
vides some compensating action. 

The scenery, of course, is as reliable 
as always in Technicolor, and a good sup- 
porting cast includes Ray Collins, Edgar 
Buchanan, Jerome Courtland, and James 
Millican. (THe Man From Co.orapo. 
Columbia. Jules Schermer, producer. 
Henry Levin, director. Technicolor.) 


Hair of Green 

In its original form—as a magazine 
story by Betsy Beaton—“The Boy With 
Green Hair” was obviously conceived as a 
whimsical indictment of racial discrimina- 
tion. As an RKO film, subject to Howard 
Hughes’s admitted antipathy to signifi- 
cant stories, it still concerns a boy (Dean 
Stockwell) whose hair suddenly and un- 
accountably takes on the color of a traffic 
“go” signal. But RKO seems to have 
been hard put to find a less controversial 
reason why it should. What they came 
up with is a denunciation of warmon- 
gering about as impressive as a UN reso- 
jution outlawing man-eating tigers. 

But despite the way the cards are 
stacked, Stockwell does an excellent job 
as a sensitive, parentless boy who finds it 
hard to reconcile the idle talk he hears in 
a grocery store about a new war with the 
fact that his mother and father were 
killed in the last one. As his guardian, a 
lovable old circus performer who has 
naturally performed before “all the 
crowned heads of Europe,” Pat O’Brien 
plays his stock role with a bit less schmaltz 
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Glenn Ford: Tough guy in Colorado 


and more brogue than usual, and Barbara 
Hale and Robert Ryan add a pleasingly 
convincing note or two to the proceedings. 

None of them, however, can quite put 
a story that has been deliberately warped 
away from its original intentions back on 
course. No amount of script alteration 
can altogether cover up the fact that a 
boy with green hair might be needlessly 
shunned by his companions just as boys 
with different colored skin have been 
known to be. But fantasy is a delicate 


medium, and green hair still comes under 


that category. Forced into ideological 
compromise, Miss Beaton’s tender and 
imaginative story looks a little ungainly. 
(THe Boy With Green Harr. RKO. 
Stephen Ames, producer. Joseph Losey, 
director. Technicolor.) 


50,000 Can’t Be Wrong 


As a professional soldier, the French 
Viscount George de la Grandiére never 
had much time to go to the movies and 
knew next to nothing about them. Two 
years ago when he approached some 
rich friends in hopes of persuading them 
to finance him as a movie producer, he 
got the answer which he undoubtedly 
had expected. 

But last month the 35-year-old Vis- 
count finished his first film—a life of St. 
Vincent de Paul, one of France’s favor- 
ite saints. And the financing problems 
hadn't turned out to be so difficult after 
all. He had simply gone to the French 
people for the $210,000 he needed. 

“I gave speeches all over France ask- 
ing for funds,” he explained. “I wrote 
thousands of letters . . . I told the people 
they were contributing to a celluloid 
monument to St. Vincent . . . And now 
50,000 Frenchmen are in the movie busi- 
ness.” 

With a scenario by Jean Bernard- 
Luc and Jean Anouilh, Maurice Cloche’s 
direction, and Pierre Fresnay in the title 
role. “Monsieur Vincent” has turned out 
to be a film that unquestionably rates a 
place among the all-time greats. 

“Monsieur Vincent” has its faults, of 
course. The chief among them is that it 
seems overlong since its plot is really 
little more than a collection of episodes 
in the life of a priest who devoted all his 
energies to the poor in a day when that 
sort of thing was pretty radical even for 
a servant of God. But the episodes them- 
selves and the supporting characteriza- 
tions, such as those of Richelieu and 
Anne of Austria, are incisive and often 
brilliant. 

The background of poverty- and dis- 
ease-stricken France, when such char- 
acters as d’Artagnan were supposedly 
flashing their swords, is for once handled 





The Boy With Green Hair (in dark jacket) had to fight 


Newsweeld 























with more attention to accurate dramatic 
detail than to color and costume. 
Above all Fresnay, himself an agnostic, { Ss 4 A ™ D i | mM G re 4 e | 
h performs his role as a Catholic saint-to-be p 
r with a convincing candor that takes his 
1 interpretation beyond the realm of sect. 4 re | n » 
O His acting is so exceptional that his ex- 0] r qd e 0 | 8 | C e . 
eC position of the film’s difficult theme—that 
n it is “for your love alone that the poor 
e will forgive you the bread you give them” Se Mass Handling is a sure 
y —becomes as moving and as genuinely MODERNIZE cure for handling ‘headaches.” 
important as it should be. (MonsiEUR WITH Towmotor rork Lift Trucks, Tractors 
;- VincENT. Lopert Films. An EDIC pro- and Accessories, gasoline-powered 
t. duction. Maurice Cloche, director.) TOW MOTOR for full-time, full-power service, will 
A increase productive oufput, provide 
is Other Movies * savings in time, money and space. 
nl On every operation, large or small 
h BELLE STaARR’s DauGHTER (Twentieth lp Past i pro- 
Century-Fox): Early in this run-of-the- vides all the benefits of modern han- 
K- rancho Western the Queen of the Chero- *M H is Mass Handling, the dling techniques . . . lifting, trans- 
re kee Flats (Isabel Jewell) is murdered by qaenin cmnne ae porting and stacking materials and 
. one of her henchmen, oe a —— time, at the lowest cost. products of almost any size, shape 
ic Rose (Ruth Roman), who innocently re- v Wickes . ... holoine ther . 
Ww gards the killer (Rod Cameron) as a Is yours a special handling lle i Ni acy. tid phn 85 
i- i g i ye > } % roblem? Let Towmotor engi- ° P 
| seh sae ees es neers help you work out special And Towmotor Mass Handling is 
1- ally this attitude gets Rose into trouble 1 hc angele Ag aaaaiag tated its agate aaa pl ices 
r wo th 1 b ha * v I needs. Write for details. professional handlers, the men who 
>'S wi e law but it persists only lon . . 
le enough to justify the Lense 0 Seuessene inate?’ tr cccl boneuceter seniaue cueaaa 
ut of rugged scenery, hard riding, and san- oF ae lift truck 
a guinary shooting. erates in complete 
INTERLUDE (Terrafilm): This five-lan- ete a eee 
of guage Swedish import is the somber story trucks and on. upper <a me 
. ° P . ° i a floor levels where 
it of a Finnish pianist (Viveca Lindfors) the load limits are 
lly serving a brief life sentence in a tubercu- 2k cae 
es losis sanitarium, and of the indomitable l 
us | “lust for life” that is expressed in her 
at music and in her foredoomed romance 
‘or § with a new patient (Hasse Ekman). Al- | 
m- though only a fragment of the full-size 
a= drama it might have been, the film is 
nd deeply moving at times, and always | | 
en excellently acted by a cast that in- 
cludes Stig Jarrel and Erik Berglund. { 
iis- It is worth noting that it was Miss Lind- l 
cs > , 4 
ar- fors’s admirable performance here that | 
lly won her a Hollywood contract and a_ | 
led chance to waste her talents in films | 


like “The Adventures of Don Juan” | 
(NEWSWEEK, Jan. 10). 

Tue Last Stop (Times Film Corp.): 

This Polish-made semidocumentary is an 
interestingly unhysterical study of Ausch- | 
witz—one of the Nazis’ most lethal con- | 
centration camps—articulated with a cast | 
that includes a number of its actual sur- | 
vivors. Avoiding most of the charnel- | 
house scenes that have been more than | 
: adequately covered in wartime newsreels, 
| 
| 


SEND FOR FREE BOOK! 


New Towmotor Specification Folder 
contains complete information on 
all Towmotor Fork Lift Truck mod- 
els. Send for free copy. 





the film concentrates on _ brilliantly 
sketched characterizations of the inmates 
of one of the women’s barracks, among 
them a beautiful and haughty overseer | “ 
strongly reminiscent of Ilse Koch. Despite | eee re 

the fact that inevitable Russian influence Cina 

makes some of the scenes look like cover wi @ 2 ie 


material for the magazine section of the \ FORK LIFT TRUCKS 
Sunday Pravda, it is so dramatically pow- O} : : 20a and TRACTORS 


TOWMOTOR CORPORATION, Division 47, 1226 E. 152nd St., Cleveland 10, Ohio 
REPRESENTATIVES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES IN U, S. AND CANADA 








erful in indictment of Nazism that any © . ee Pree 
German whose wartime antecedents were - . . asenene 
not lily-white should be required to see it. RECEIVING PROCESSING STORAGE D N 
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New York City Restaurant Owner 
Buys Reach-In Refrigerator 
— Chooses Frigidaire 
“In our kitchen, there’s a Frigidaire Reach- | 


in that has served us faithfully for over 


25 years and is still doing a —. says 


Peter Gregory, owner of the University 
Restaurant, 25 W. Eighth St., New York 


City. “So it’s easy to see why we bought | 


another Frigidaire when we needed a de- 








pendable reach-in to store the delicious pies | 
and pastries that are specialties of our 


restaurant.” 
S. J. O’Brien Sales Corp., New York City, 
sold and installed the equipment. 


To meet your needs, 





“1 
complete line of com- 
yi mercial refrigeration and 
= \ air conditioning equip- 
ment in the industry. 
Call your Frigidaire 














aire Division of General 
Motors, Dayton 1, Ohio. 


FRIGIDAIRE — over 400 commercial 
refrigeration and air conditioning products 


Reach-In Re {rigerator 
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- Frigidaire offers the most | 


dealer. Or write Frigid- | 








Ceramics on Tour 


Ceramics—The art of making articles of 
baked clay, as pottery, tiles, etc. 
—Webster’s New International Dictionary 


To the despair of many serious cera- 
mists, “articles of baked clay” are too 
often associated with the Gift Shoppe and 
not the museum. Since the inauguration 
of the Ceramic National in 1932, how- 
ever, both artists and public have seen a 
distinct change in attitude. 

For its first exhibition, the National 
drew 199 pieces from 72 artists in twelve 
states. This year’s Ceramic National— 
sponsored by the Syracuse Museum of 
Fine Arts and the Onondaga Pottery Co. 
—attracted 1,142 pieces from 446 artists 
in 27 states (plus Puerto Rico, Hawaii, 
Canada, and the District of Columbia). 
From this amazing total, 455 works by 
274 artists were accepted for the exhibi- 
tion opened in Syracuse last November. 

Last week the Ceramic National opened 
its tour at the Boston Museum of Fine 
Arts, the first time that august institution 
has included the exhibition in its calen- 
dar. When it leaves Boston, the show will 
continue its travels, not stopping until 











ART 


Frazier’s “Untamed” (left) and his “Patriarch” (right) won IBM’s $500 





January 1950. Although the full National 
will be reduced in size for traveling prac- 
ticability, the many prizewinners will, of 
course, be seen everywhere. They include: 
> Bernard Frazier—The International Bus- 
iness Machines Corp.’s $500 prize for his 
“Untamed” and “Patriarch.” 

> Henry Rox—The National Sculpture So- 
ciety’s $100 prize for his “Young Monk.” 
> Alexander Archipenko—The B. F. 
Drakenfeld & Co.’s $100 prize for his 
“Kneeling” and “Spanish Woman.” 

> Donald Wood—The Onondaga Pottery 
Co.’s $100 prize for pottery. 

> Randolph Webb—The United States 
Potters Association’s $100 prize for pot- 
tery. 
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First Family of Hungary 


The gifted Hungarian novelist Lajos 
Zilahy is better known in this country as 
a playwright, particularly as the author 
of “The Firebird,” produced on Broad- 
way in 1932 with Judith Anderson as 
star. Now, however, this situation is be- 
ing remedied by the publication here of 
his tenth novel, “The Dukays,” a 795- 
page satire on Hungarian aristocracy and 
its losing battle for life in our century. 

Besides ten novels and some nineteen 
plays, Zilahy has written prolifically on 
political matters, mostly with a pacifist 
purpose, “The Dukays,” which he au- 
thored while hiding from the Nazis in 
Budapest, reflects this latter interest. 
Somewhat weak in characterization, it is 
more a political tract than a full-fledged 
novel, But, despite its broad, bawdy hu- 
mor, it is a thoroughly serious work, 
which is sometimes brilliant and always 
honest. 

The Dukays are a fictional noble fam- 
ily, stemming from one of the most an- 
cient and wealthy of noble Magyar lines. 
Among the more prominent members are 
cardinals, bishops, lord chamberlains, 
and, unmentioned in encyclopedias, a 
Costa Rica brothel keeper and an Ohio 
taxi driver, When the book opens, at the 
turn of the century, Count Stephan is 
head of the $56,000,000 family fortune; 
before it ends (during the second world 
war), he has sired a motley crew of legiti- 
mate offspring, including an idiot, a 
liberal, a pro-Hapsburg beauty, and a 
homosexual Nazi. 

“The Dukays” is an incisive account 
of these offspring and their futile battle, 
during that period bounded by two world 
wars, to keep a lost epoch alive. Drawn 
against a detailed and knowledgeful 
panorama of history, it evokes a_pic- 
ture of decadent intrigue and of ghostly 
ambitions and soulless people as few cur- 
rent novels have done. Readers may ob- 
ject to its papier-maché characterizations, 
which are frankly symbolical. But few 
will find fault with its lively, trenchant, 
and intelligent portrait of the time in 
which these characters lived and fought. 
(THe Duxays. By Lajos Zilahy. 795 
pages. Prentice-Hall. $3.50.) 


The Story of 1812 


The War of 1812 is one of the most 
neglected periods of history. Francis F. 
Beirne makes a valiant effort to remedy 
this lack with “The War of 1812,” which 
the publishers accurately describe as the 
“tumultuous inside story” of the war 
which saw the only invasion of the 
United States by a foreign foe. 

There was much more to the second 
conflict with Britain than the Battle of 
New Orleans and the burning of Wash- 
ington. Perhaps its greatest historical 


January 17, 1949 











Your Insurance 
Program...Designed 

to Protect and Conserve 
Assets...is Not Complete 
Unless it Includes 

Credit Insurance 


These Companies Don't Worry 


About Credit Losses 





OUR Accounts Receivable are 
valuable assets, require protec- 

tion always, but especially now with 
customer payments slowing down. 
American Credit insures your prof- 
its by guaranteeing your receivables 
against credit loss... pays you when 
your customer can’t... enables you 
to get cash for past-due accounts. 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE 
UNITED STATES AND CANADA 





You may choose coverage for all ac- 
counts ...a selected group... or 


just one account. 


For additional information phone 
the American Credit office in your 
city or American Credit 
Indemnity Company of New York, 
Dept. 43, First National Bank 
Building, Baltimore 2, Md. 
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FASTEST-BY-LAND 
FREIGHT DELIVERY 


Between 


SAN FRANCISCO 
LOS ANGELES 


and 


CHICAGO 
ST.LOUIS 


SERVICE TO ALL INTERMEDIATE CITIES 


Save days of shipping-time... get unequalled 


advantages of shipping-security and undivided 


responsibility, too! Shippers agree — it’s Pel*E! 
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PACIFIC INTERMOU 


Chicago St. Louis Denver Elko 
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San Francisco Los Angeles Sacramento Oakiand 


General Offices: Salt Lake City, Utah 
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Don’t take along 


Acid Indigestion 


take TUMS 


Whenever late hours and 
overindulgence bring on 
acid indigestion, gas and 
heartburn, get sweet re- 
lief with Tums! Taken 
like candy mints, just one 
or two Tums almost in- 
stantly neutralize excess 
acid—settle upset stom- 
ach. You feel better fast. 
No baking soda in Tums 
—no danger of overalka- 
lizing—no acid rebound. 
Get Tums for the tummy 
today! 






















T> feel better, 
try one or two TUMS 
after breakfast. 
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lesson lies in the fact that it was an al- 
most totally unnecessary war, and one 
which the nation entered with woefully 
few preparations. It was, to a large ex- 
tent, a political-economic struggle. with 
deep undertones of civil strife. This 
Beirne makes clear in his delineation of 
Henry Clay and the young War Hawks, 
whose ambition was to conquer Canada. 
They thought Kentucky militiamen with 
rifles were all that were needed, and so 
they plunged the nation into conflict 
when it had an army that consisted of a 
few scattered wilderness posts and a navy 
with but a handful of ships. 

Beirne writes of the War of 1812 as a 
war, not as a political blunder. His ac- 
count of the water battles of the Great 
Lakes, under Perry, is brilliantly written. 
There the Americans were the victors, 
wresting control of vital waterways and 
sealing the British troops across the 
border. 

Those who led the American Army 
had not seen action since the Revolution; 
they were old men with old ways who 
were inadequate to save the situation. 
The war was being lost until younger 
men—among them Andrew Jackson, Tot- 
ten, Macomb, and Izard—came to the 
fore. It was a strange war, but Beirne, a 
Baltimore newspaperman, makes it a 
clear and interesting book complete with 
several clarifying maps. (THe War oF 
1812. By Francis F. Beirne, 410 pages. 
Dutton. $5.) 


Tue Nazi Navy 


It was not only ironic but symbolic 
that Nazi Germany’s last “Fiihrer” was a 
Navy man—Grand Admiral Doenitz. For, 
during the war, Hitler's Navy fought 
more with Luftwaffe and Wehrmacht 
brass hats than with the enemy. What 
little command it exercised was piece- 





Culver 


The War of 1812: A contemporary print of Perry’s victory at Lake Erie 


meal and chaotic. In “Hitler and His 
Admirals.” Anthony Kk. Martienssen, a 
former British naval officer, has collected 
the most significant documents relating 
to sea—and land—warfare from captured 
German files. While the commentary 
separating verbatim documents is weak 
and uninspired, the volume is a valuable 
addition to the bookshelf of second- 
world-war history. (HirLer AND His Ap- 
MIRALS. By Anthony K. Martienssen. 
275 pages. Dutton, $4.) 


Dreiser the Artist 


Theodore Dreiser was, and probably 
will long remain, one of the most enig- 
matic of American writing men. Literary 
historians and critics will continue to pon- 
der the questions raised about him as man 
and artist in Robert H. Elias’s new biog- 
raphy, the first to appear since Dreiser’s 
death on Dec. 28, 1945. Was he a “con- 
fused genius” or a “foggy giant,” as some 
have contended? Or did he even write 
great novels, as others have denied? 

Elias, a young English teacher at Cor- 
nell who began his study while a student 
at the University of Pennsylvania and 
who had Dreiser's own help in the years 
before his death, does not supply final 
answers to these fundamental questions. 
But he has written an interesting, if 
sometimes too pedantic, biography of the 
author of “Sister Carrie,” “The Genius,” 
and “An American Tragedy.” 

Dreiser wrote widely about himself, 
particularly in “Newspaper Days” and 
“A Book About Myself,” and he told 
enough about his youth and early life to 
show that it was almost incredible for one 
of his background and upbringing to be- 
come, if not a great writer, at least one 
of the most important among Americans 
of the twentieth century. 

Elias’s research does not alter the orig- 
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inal picture, although he adds some 
new details about Dreiser’s family and 
his childhood and he brings his story 
through to the end. 

Bitter Youth: Dreiser was the son of 
a woefully ignorant and ardently Catholic 
father, an uncompromising, unimagina- 
tive puritan whose religious fanaticism 
came perilously close to being psychotic. 
His mother was far more human in her 
relationship with her large family of way- 
ward daughters and rebellious sons. But 
even her love and forbearance could make 
of Dreiser's many Midwestern boyhood 
homes nothing that ever resembled 
sweetness or light. The gloomy sense of 
tragedy that is so implicit in all. that 
Theodore wrote had its origin in the 
grimness of his youth, 

Dreiser had a year at the University 
of Indiana through the largesse of a 
high-school teacher who thought he was 
deserving of better advantages. Except 
for that he was almost entirely self-edu- 
cated, mostly in newspaper offices. In St. 
Louis he developed into a good reporter 
and better feature writer, and as he 
worked eastward by way of Pittsburgh he 
improved, but he was not good enough 
to make the grade on the old New York 
World. 

Struggle on Struggle: Elias tells in 
detail how Theodore came to write “Sis- 
ter Carrie,” his first and in many respects 
his best novel, how it was suppressed by 
the moralistic wife of its first publisher, 
and the ensuing difficulties that marked 
its career, Dreiser’s whole life was one of 
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Dreiser just before his death 
January 17, 1949 


From ‘*Theodore Dreiser: of Nature’’ 
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struggle—struggle 
with publishers, 
with himself, with 
the world, with his 
women. He had to 
contend with pov- 
erty. On one occa- 
sion he almost 
starved to death 
and was so de- 
pressed that he 
nearly committed 
suicide. His brother, 


NS) 


Robert H. Elias 


poser of “On the 
Banks of the Wa- 
bash” for which Theodore wrote the 
lyrics, saved him and, by forcing him into 
Muldoon’s famous sanitarium, brought 
him back to sanity. Theodore’s portraits 
of Muldoon and of Paul, in “Twelve 
Men,” are some of his best writing. 
Success came to Dreiser first as editor 
in chief for the Butterick Publishing Co. 
rather than as a writer. There Dreiser, 
whose novels defied accepted standards, 
paradoxically imposed strict moral stand- 
ards on his writers but was forced to 
leave his top position because of a scan- 
dal involving an employe and her daugh- 
ter. Dreiser's first marriage was unsuc- 
cessful, and the woman he called “Jug,” 
whom he had met before coming to New 
York, refused to divorce him as long as 
she lived. He found happiness with an- 
other woman, whom he married as soon 
as he was freed of his first ties, but his 
intermittent affairs were many. Like many 
another writer, he needed feminine com- 
panionship constantly to encourage him. 
After he was firmly established as a 
novelist, with “The Genius,” “The Finan- 
cier,” and “An American Tragedy” be- 
hind him, he became a public figure who 
lent his name and efforts with increasing 
ardor to a score of left-wing causes. For 
many years he refused to countenance 
Communism, or even Socialism, but 
toward the end, when he was also at- 
tracted by religious mysticism, he al- 
lowed himself to be drawn into the party, 
although in the past he had more than 
once denied that an artist could owe 
allegiance to any cause or ideology. 
Elias’s book would have been better 
if he had been willing to take a little time 
away from Dreiser’s soul searchings and 
his frequently sophomoric forays into the 
philosophy of life and devote more atten- 
tion to the purely personal. We get too 
few pictures of Dreiser at work or at play 
or of his habits. But we do get an honest 
and objective and detailed picture of 
Dreiser the artist as he was fighting for 
fame and literary success in those far-off 
days when Mencken and the Smart Set 
were young and publishers were not in- 
terested in promoting books about the 
Sister Carries of this world. (THEODORE 
DreIsER: APOSTLE OF NaTuRE. By Rob- 
ert H. Elias. 375 pages. Knopf. $4.) 


Paul Dresser, com-, 
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Award-winning optical machine 
provides you with better vision 


Transforming ordinary -looking glass discs 
into sparkling lenses for your eyeglasses is 
one of the marvels of modern science. 


Your new lenses are ground to exact cur- 
vature by automatic machines. The tool used 
to grind the lenses to the precise curvature 
needed by your eyes requires periodic re- 
grinding. This task is performed on a ma- 
chine such as the Shuron Sphere Lap Genera- 
tor, which was recently judged one of the five 
outstanding designs in the Tenth Annual 
Product Design Competition conducted by 
Electrical Manufacturing magazine. The lap 
generator is driven by a Bodine speed reducer 
motor of one-twentieth horsepower. 


Precision manufacture and superior appear- 
ance make Bodine motors ideal for high-qual- 
ity apparatus. If you have a critical motor 
application problem, let a Bodine engineer 
study it...and suggest a motor that exactly 
fits your needs. 


Bodine Electric Co., 2282 W. Ohio St., Chicago 12, Ill. 
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Can We Afford to Be Free? 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 


—Truman’s Lifeless Arm 


r Americans could know how hard 

their newspapers and news maga- 
zines must work to make sense out of 
the President’s budget, they would 
have more respect for the press and 
less, respect for the Bureau of the 
Budget. The bulky volume sent by the 
President to Congress is, even to the 
elect, unintelligible. It is 
supposed to be a plan; but 
it is a conglomeration. It is 
supposed to tell Americans 
what their government is 
doing; but it compounds 
the mystery. Its author, the 
Budget Bureau, is supposed 
to hold down spending; but 
it makes spending easier. 
The Presidential budget is a 
colossal failure. The Hoover 
commission will have disturbing things 
to sav on this subject. 

One essential point: The budget 
makes little or no distinction between 
what may be called capital expendi- 
tures and what Hoover calls perform- 
ance expenditures. Hidden under such 
items as “salaries” are expenses for the 
beginnings of public projects which 
may take years to complete. The fig- 
ures run generally according to bu- 
reaus and departments, rather than 
according to purposes and programs. 
The public cannot learn from the 
budget what future obligations are 
involved in what is spent today. 

So much for the form of the budget. 
Graver defects lie in the means and 
methods through which the budget 
is made, 


HE Presidential budget, created in 
Tisai. aimed at a program of reve- 
nue and expenditure under Executive 
leadership. It was an effort to reduce 
logrolling and pork barrels in Con- 
gress and to tell the public what was 
happening to its money. The law gave 
the President a Budget Bureau which 
was to be his “strong right arm.” 

And a strong arm it was for a year, 
when Charles G. Dawes was director. 
He was a man of super-Cabinet size 
and, with the backing of President 
Harding, he exercised super-Cabinet 
authority. He did not merely ask de- 
partments what they wanted; he told 
them what they could have. Later on, 
President Hoover was, in reality, his 





own budget director. The old records 
show the meticulous care with which 
he went over the items. 

F.D.R. started well with Lewis 
Douglas. But after a year Douglas re- 
tired in discouragement and disagree- 
ment. Since then, no budget director 
has had the stature, the backing, or 
the means for real influence. In 1939 
F.D.R. took the bureau out of the 
Treasury and gathered it 
under the Executive wing. 
The bureau immediately 
contracted Rooseveltitis. The 
symptoms of this malady 
might be described as an 
exceedingly rapid swelling 
of the payroll accompanied 
by violent confusion of func- 
tions and a high fever of 
new purposes. As ideas of 
new activities struck the 
President, he shoved them into the Bu- 
reau of the Budget. Since 1939 the bu- 
reau has grown from a compact staff of 
about 40 to its present strength of 600. 

Only about half of the employes 
work directly on the budget. The rest 
work in several self-contained  divi- 
sions, with chiefs, assistant chiefs and 
innumerable paper shufflers. There are 
a legislative reference division which 
inspects new legislation; a statistical 
standards division which tries to cor- 
relate the statistical methods, ques- 
tionnaires, etc., of all departments; a 
division of administrative management 
which deals more or less casually with 
management problems; and a disjointed 
fiscal division. Only the estimates divi- 
sion seems to have directly to do with 
the real work of the budget. These di- 
visions have developed within them- 
selves jealously guarded vested inter- 
ests. They are not integrated, and 
their multiplicity makes it increasingly 
difficult for the departments of gov- 
ernment to work with them. In getting 
results the whole outfit isn’t worth 
Charley Dawes’s little finger. 


T goes without saying that the direc- 
tor of the bureau entangled in his 
own machinery has little chance to 
swing his personal weight—such as it is 
—against the demands of the big de- 
partments and the rapacity of special 
interests outside the government. 
The President with his “right arm” 
thus paralyzed is a prisoner in his own 
bureaucracy. 
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AMERICAN BRAKE SHOE CO., big name in industry, produces big bronze bearings for heavy-duty 


use. A “king-size” 


precision job, it is carried out with the help of Shell Industrial Lubricants, 


It rests on bronze cushions 


@ Giant shafts—cushioned against wear by big bronze bear- 
ings—whirl smoothly as they transmit enough power to light 
a city, drive a ship. Such bearings, at American Brake Shoe, 
are produced in quantity to fit any requirement. 

Machines which make the bearings—shape and finish them 
to perfection— operate under extreme conditions . . 
ing: great heat, tremendous pressures, high speeds. 


. includ- 


At American Brake Shoe, oils and greases are selected and 
applied under the Shell Lubrication Plan. The bulk of the 
work in 2 big plants is handled by just 9 Shell Industrial 
Lubricants. Almost every type of machine is used in this 
company’s large-scale operations. 

For example, a unique sand-handling system where grit 
and crushing weight are present . . . big cranes used to handle 
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SHELL INDUSTRIAL LUBRICANTS 


molten metals and finished bearings . . . hydraulic systems 
which must operate under tremendous pressures—all con- 
tribute to American Brake Shoe’s statement: “We are entirely 
satisfied with the job Shell Lubricants are doing.” 

Advances in industrial techniques are closely related to 
planned lubrication. Shell's complete and progressive lubri- 
cation plan includes: study and analysis of plant and ma- 
chines; engineering counsel; advice on applying lubricants; 
schedules and controls for each machine; periodic reports 
on progress. 

Planned lubrication can in- 
crease the efficiency of your 
plant. Call in the Shell Lubri- 


cation Engineer. 
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This whiskey is S 


5 years old 
100 PROOF 


if the answer is “yes,” you'll like Old 
Overholt. 


For here is a whiskey whose popularity 
is based on its rich, robust taste; its warm, 
real rye flavor. 


Next time, order Old Overholt. One sip 
will tell you. If it’s your whiskey, you 
have made a discovery! 
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National Distillers Products Corp., New York, N. Y. 
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